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Educational Ideals in Health and Accident Insurance 


By S. S. HuEBNER 


Professor of Insurance, Wharton School of Commerce and Finance, University of Pennsylvania 


SEE gHILE differing in the details of operation and 

“ ; the problems of practical conduct, health and 
accident insurance and life insurance are 
virtually similar in their economic purpose. 
Both are designed essentially to indemnify 
the loss of current earning capacity of a 
human life, and both have human life values 
as ther economic basis. Both, moreover, are virtually co-ex- 
tensive as regards the number of lives to which they are ap- 
plicable. Life insurance has for its purpose the financial 
indemnification of the loss of the life value (as measured by 
current earning capacity), either for the insured’s dependents 
in the event of premature death, or for the insured himself 
and his dependents in the event of his economic death, 1. e., 
at the average retiring age of 65, or whatever other age is 
selected, when the effective working life value is presumed 
to have depreciated to zero. Health and accident insurance 
aims to indemnify the insured himself and his dependents 
against the loss of life value, either partially or wholly, either 
temporarily or permanently, in the event of a living death. 

In insurance, death must be interpreted in an economic 
sense, i. e., death of the effective working life. From that 
standpoint man is subject to three kinds of death, namely (1) 
actual premature death (a casket death before the age of re- 
tirement from work is reached), (2) economic death (follow- 
ing the age of retirement with its cessation of income and 
current work), and (3) the living death (occurring during 
the working period of life when the victim, although living 
in body, is nevertheless partially or wholly dead with respect 
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eft address on the Tuesday program of the Health and Accident Underwriters 
onference meeting at West Baden, Indiana, this week. 


to income producing power). These three types of death 
constitute the greatest economic gamble confronting man. It 
is the duty of every bread winner, with dependents at stake, 
to bring financial certainty out of uncertainty with respect to 
the economic consequences of these three types of death. This 
can be accomplished only through the medium of insurance, 
life insurance changing uncertainty into certainty as regards 
the first two types of death mentioned, and health and acci- 
dent insurance performing the same function with respect to 
the last. And in this connection let us not forget that the 
living death, especially where it is complete and of long dura- 
tion, is often more terrible to the family in its economic con- 
sequences than is actual death. Rendered useless, the family 
head not only requires normal maintenance but also abnormal 
medical or other personal attention. He thus constitutes an 
extra financial burden to the family, making its lot worse than 
would be the case if the victim of ill-health or accident were 
actually dead. 

From an economic standpoint, man has two business enter- 
prises,—his family and his life’s vocation. Of these the fam- 
ily is by far the more important, the vocation being secondary 
in the sense that it is being pursued by the family head with 
a view of giving the greatest economic advantages to those 
composing the home. The home should be viewed as a busi- 
ness. It should be organized, managed, and protected just as 
any other business enterprise. It should be maintained on a 
solvent basis and should be protected against needless bank- 
ruptcy. Yet in the overwhelming mass of American homes 
the difference between ordinary subsistence and actual want is 
only a matter of a few weeks. In the overwhelming mass of 
cases the only real economic asset behind the family is merely 
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a potential life value,—the health, good will, industry and 
current earning capacity of the bread winner. With these only 
has the average family head endowed his life’s partner and 
their children, But these intangible personal values, upon 
which other lives are wholly dependent, are very unreliable in 
the absence of adequate insurance. They may have great 
value today and be rendered worthless tomorrow through 
death or disability. 
LirE VALUES 

The life value, as reflected by earning capacity, constitutes 
an asset quite as much as does tangible property, and the fam- 
ily business should therefore be insured against the loss of that 
asset. We have been living altogether too much in an age of 
property philosophy, and it is high time that we recognize 
adequately the economic importance of life values and extend 
to them the same scientific treatment that we have for so many 
years applied to the organization and management of prop- 
erty values. Fire and marine insurance are universally pur- 
chased by owners of property as a matter of ordinary business 
precaution. If the principle of indemnity is so generally ap- 
plied to property values, what reason can be advanced against 
its equally universal application to our life values? Probably 
the most widely discussed subject in property insurance at 
present is “use and occupancy” or “business interruption insur- 
ance.” Property owners are increasingly appreciating the fact 
that the actual loss of property—the tangible property actu- 
ally destroyed by fire—is in the majority of instances smaller 
than the indirect loss of net profits resulting from the partial 
or total interruption of the business as an earning property. 
With respect to the life value, a similar situation presents itself. 
In fact, the analogy is complete. Physical incapacity, either 
through ill-health or accident, constitutes a business interrup- 
tion in the family business. There is a loss of net income. 
Health and accident insurance is business interruption insur- 
ance with respect to the family business just as truly as is 
business interruption insurance in its present application to 
property values. 

But the function of health and accident insurance extends 
even beyond the indemnification of lost earning capacity, and 
the same may also be said of life insurance. One of the great 
problems in the family business is the conservation of the ex- 
isting family estate. Yet in the overwhelming mass of cases, 
where an estate exists, serious disability of the family head 
means, in the absence of adequate insurance, an impairment or 
complete dissipation of the existing property accumulation. 
The conclusion therefore is that health and accident insurance 
not merely insures the source of current livelihood, but also 
constitutes a vital factor in the conservation of the family 
fund that has already been saved. In this sense health and 
accident insurance is property insurance. It is as necessary 
to the protection of the existing family property estate as is 
property insurance itself. 


Business NEEDS GROWTH 
We all take pride in our respective callings. But the truth 
is that the health and accident insurance business is very, very 
small compared with what it ought to be and with what I con- 
fidelity believe it will be. The surface has hardly been 
scratched by the business thus far. The combined premium 
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income of all companies may seem large and may be widely 
paraded ; yet in the light of a proper analysis—that of the rey 
public need—the present total is woefully small. 

A few statistical comparisons will make clear the thought 
I have in mind, although such comparisons can only be rough 
approximations. 

The annual earning capacity of our 38,000,000 wage and 
salary earners is roughly $50,000,000,000, representing a |ife 
value, when capitalized at 5 per cent interest, of $1,000,009. 
000,000, or three times the nation’s aggregate property value 
of $320,000,000,000. Outstanding life insurance of $70,000. 
000,000 in the United States represents only 7 per cent of the 
aforementioned capitalized life values as based on earning 
power, and we all know that health and accident insuranee 
has by no means reached the proportions of life insurance. 
Loss of income through sickness alone is fully twice, and 
probably three times, as great as all fire and marine losses 
combined. To this huge total there must be added the terrible 
accident toll. Only a few months ago the Hoover Conference 
on Street and Highway Safety reported, with respect to traffic 
accidents alone, an annual toll of 22,600 lives and 67800 
serious personal injuries, involving an economic loss of $600; 
000,000. Unfortunately, this loss figure does not distinguish 
between personal and property damage loss. But assuming the 
personal injury loss to represent half of the figure, we again 
have a loss resulting from traffic alone equal to over half of 
the loss occasioned annually by fire and marine perils. It may 
safely be stated that the annual sickness and accident toll ex- 
ceeds the financial loss occasioned by fire and marine hazards 
by over three times. Yet, with a ratio of loss and claim ex- 
penses to premium income approximately the same, the premi- 
ums paid for health and accident insurance in the United 
States during 1924 were only about one-eleventh of those paid 
for fire and marine insurance. Even if we add to health and 
accident insurance, compensation and the other forms of cast: 
alty insurance that pertain to the personal hazard, we shall 
still find that the aggregate premiums paid represent only about 
one-fourth of the premiums paid for fire and marine in- 
surance. 


INCREASED VoLUME THROUGH EDUCATION 

In extending their kind invitation to address this convention, 
your officers pointed out that “Health and accident insurance 
is now recognized as the biggest casualty line and there is n0 
real issue in the business right now.” That is an ideal and 
comfortable state of affairs, and represents one point of view. 
In reality, however, you are facing a tremendous issue, involv- 
ing a substantial departure from the present. Your outstant- 
ing problem, as I see it, is to force a substantial increase in 
the volume of health and accident insurance, commensurate 
with the great opportunity and duty that lies before yot, 
through the broad indirect method of educating the millions of 
laymen to a proper appreciation of the beneficent service that 
your business renders. 

Emphasis upon education of the layman in the economics 
of insurance is of far greater importance to the future of the 
insurance business than is education of the insurance pratt 


tioner himself, although that is also very desirable. Education | 


(Continued on page 36) 
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HE index to Volume CXIV of THE 

SPECTATOR 1s now ready for distri- 
bution. This embraces an alphabetical 
list of all articles appearing in the weekly 
issues from January I to June 25, 1925, 
inclusive. Items are recorded according 
to title and subject, and a cross-index of 
authors’ names is included so that those 
who keep copies of THe Spectator from 
week to week, as an authentic record of 
insurance events, may readily locate any 
desired story or news paragraph. Copies 
of THe Spectator Index for the first 
six months of this year will be sent to 
subscribers upon request. 


INSURANCE PUBLISHING AND 
BOOK SELLING 
Sa the past ten years Tne Sprc- 
TATOR has been presenting facts and 
comments in protest against a new devel- 
opment in the insurance business: the 
fact that there are some insurance organ- 
izations and associations that have, of 
late, entered the publishing business for 
profit in direct competition with the es- 
tablished insurance publishers. These 
associations set forth in their correspond- 
ence and literature that they are en- 
gaged in the business for the purpose of 
uplift and with a view to spreading liter- 
ature—helping the established insurance 
publishers in this task—so as to increase 
the army of well-educated agents. Un- 
lortunately, whenever they come in con- 
tact with the established insurance pub- 
lishers, such organizations, instead of 


helping the insurance publisher to extend 
his usefulness, and thus increase the dis- 
tribution of insurance literature, make 
every effort possible to divert business 
from the publisher with a view to in- 
creasing the book sales by such insurance 
organizations. 

The curious thing about these proced- 
ures is that insurance men, who are first 
to complain against unfair competition 
and unwarranted interference in their 
own business, have not, thus far, voiced 
any serious protest against organizations 
with which they are connected entering 
the insurance publishing business for 
profit. Every time an insurance organi- 
zation or association enters the field of 
competitive publishing for \profit (but 
masquerading as distributors of litera- 
ture for the instruction of members), it 
curtails the sales of some publication 
issued by an independent insurance pub- 
lisher. Some of these organizations have 
also engaged in insurance book selling, 
and solicit publishers to allow them 
trade discounts, so that they, in turn, can 
sell books and possibly give discounts or 
rebates to the consumers in the business, 
the companies and their agents. 

On another page THE SPECTATOR 
prints an open letter to the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, written 
by E. J. Wohlgemuth, president of the 
National Underwriter Company. The 
critcisms made by Mr. Wohlgemuth on 
the conduct of the National Association 
are well-founded on substantiated facts 
and we, therefore, are glad to give his let- 
ter the benefit of publicity in this paper, so 
as to aid in fully informing the insurance 
world regarding the book selling and 
publishing business for profit practiced 
by the National Association. The chief 
promoters of this organization have even 
gone out into the field of secular pub- 
lishing, enticing outside publishers to en- 
ter the insurance publishing field. By 
also inducing insurance authors to have 
their books published by an outside con- 
cern, the National Association has been 
able to obtain the selling agency within 
the insurance world of insurance books 
thus published by some outside publisher. 
Being the largest insurance publishers, 
The Spectator Company, as a natural 
consequence, has received many orders 
by mail for such works and, while the 
secular publisher issuing the work desires 
to compensate us and induce future sales 
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of his books, allowing us a profitable dis- 
count, as a matter of fact, by reason of 
his arrangement with the National As- 
sociation, he can only give a small dis- 
count, because the remainder must go to 
the National Association, although the 
sales are made by this company. 

The Spectator Company, by extensive 
advertising and by the continued solicita- 
tion by its corps of traveling men, cre- 
ated a very wide demand in the insurance 
world for a certain life insurance book. 
A large company, whose interest was thus 
awakened in this publication, inquired 
the wholesale prices for this work, which 
were promptly supplied by us. Meantime, 
owing to exchange of correspondence, 
the National Association learned of this 
proposed order and succeeded in twisting 
the order because certain persons in the 
large company referred to were ap- 
proached by the National Association on 
the ground of helping the cause of the 
members of the association. The National 
Association having received the first 
order for several hundred copies, The 
Spectator Company later received an 
order for an equal number of copies. 
When the National Association learned 
the latter fact, it is understood that a 
complaint was made to the company re- 
ferred to that the order should have gone 
through the National Association for the 
benefit of its treasury. 

The manager of one of the secular 
publishing houses referred to recently 
stated that existing arrangements pre- 
vented his giving The Spectator Com- 
pany a sufficiently large discount—on ac- 
count of their relations with a.certain in- 
surance organization—so as to induce us 
to advertise and push the sales of the in- 
surance books of this outside publishing 
house by giving them the benefit of our 
exceptional facilities for selling insur- 
ance works. 

With The Spectator Company ad- 
vertising and pushing the sales of the in- 
surance books handled by this publishing 
house, the number of copies disposed of 
in the insurance world, working for the 
benefit of insurance education, would be 
very largely increased. Thus these in- 
surance organizations, in hindering the 
sales of insurance publications by the es- 
tablished publishers, block the widest 
possible distribution of insurance educa- 
tive matter, the unlimited circulation of 
which the managers of companies, and 
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all thinking men in the business, so earn- 
estly advocate. 

In an appeal to the insurance world to 
aid in inducing insurance organizations 
to get out of the field of book selling and 
publishing, THe Specraror _ recently 
printed the following: 


The established insurance publishers, since 
the compilation and production of insurance 
works is their only source of revenue, have 
perfected their methods and channels of dis- 
tribution to insurance companies and agents, 
and to the public, along the most successful 
and far-reaching lines. Responsible insurance 
publishers aid, but do not interefere with, the 
business of insurance; insurance organi-ations, 
associations or bureaus, ambitious to distrib- 
ute educative publications, should not introduce 
the elements of unfair competition by entering 
the insurance publishing and book selling busi- 
ness for profit, or for practicing rebating to 
It will be borne in mind that 
a subject 


their members. 
the topic of unfair competition is 
much discussed year in and year out in the 


various insurance conventions. Insurance men, 


give a thought in the direction of how this 
topic, as above delineated, affects the business 
of insurance publishers, who constantly serve 


your interests! 


HEALTH AND ACCIDENT TOTALS 
HE address of President C. O. 
Pauley, at the annual meeting of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference, being held this week, contained 
a criticism of THE SprecTraTor, because 
it has had the temerity to state its views 
as to the lack of progressiveness on the 
part of health and accident companies in 
not adopting the methods so successfully 
used by many life insurance companies. 
He also referred to the amount of total 
accident and health premium income in 
1922, cited by W. T. Grant in his ad- 
dress last year ($67,810,433), as having 
been erroneous. This sum, as he states, 
was obtained by Mr. Grant from THe 
Spectator, but the figures, notwith- 
standing Mr. Pauley, were correct, 
representing the business of the stock 
and mutual casualty companies. 
The aggregate accident and 
premiums for 1922, as later printed in 
Tue Spectator, including not only the 
stock and mutual casualty companies, but 
also legal reserve life companies main- 
taining accident branches and mutual ac- 
cident and sick benefit companies and as- 
sociations, 254 organizations in all, 
amounted to $121,639,406. (See THE 
SPECTATOR, June 5, 1924). In Mr. 
Pauley’s address he uses the sum of 


health 


$175,406,675 as being the amount of ac- 
cident and health premiums collected by 
all companies in 1924 (excluding double 
indemnity and disability provisions in 
life policies), as compiled by the Confer- 
ence’s executive secretary in collaboration 
with the compilers of another casualty 
chart. 

The Insurance Year Book for 1925, 
now in the bindery, will show accident 
and health premiums for 1924, for the 
four classes of companies and associa- 
tions above mentioned, viz., legal reserve 
life companies maintaining accident 
branches, — stock companies, 
mutual casualty companies and mutual 
accident and sick benefit companies and 
associations, amounting to $189,030,026 
(partly on earned including 
$27,903,074 of premiums of companies 
writing policies combining accident and 
health life feature, 
which are not segregated. 

A man of broad vision, ready to wel- 
and accurate opinions 


casualty 


basis ) 


with a insurance 


come unbiased 
looking toward the development of his 
business, would not resent the expression 
of views made by THe Specrator in 
good faith and with a real intent to serve. 
It is regrettable for Mr. Pauley’s sake 
that he should have assumed the attitude 
which was his at West Baden this week. 





T. W. Sweeney Heads Life Department 
of H. Mosenthal & Son 

H. Mosenthal & Son, Inc., one of the lead- 

ing insurance brokerage firms in New York 

city, have appointed Thomas William Sweeney 

as manager of their new life insurance de- 

The firm, and thoroughly 


partment. long 


established, opened a life insurance depart. 
ment because of the popularity of the budget 
plan of life insurance for employees, and fy. 
cause of the growing demand for corporation, 
partnership and personal programme  ingyr. 
ance. 

The new manager Mr. Sweeney, is the sop 
of Thomas M. Sweeney, vice-president of 
Mosenthal & Son, and is a graduate of the 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 
University of Pennsylvania, where he special. 
ized in insurance and merchandising. After 
his graduation in 1923, he joined the publicity 
department of the Phoenix Mutual Life, later 
becoming head of that division of the com. 
pany. During the World War, he served jy 
the United States Navy. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE CELEBRATES 
TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
Many Prominent Speakers Address Gath. 
ering—Formal Dedication of Home 

Office 

The Indianapolis Life Insurance Company 
celebrated its twentieth anniversary with an 
agency convention, a meeting of its Counsel- 
ors’ Club, and the formal dedication of “Fair. 
banks,” the company’s home office building 

IFrank P. Manly, president of the Indian 
apolis Life, addressed the gathering and 
emphasized the value of the service rendered 
by the company to its policyholders. He also 
gave a review of the company’s work during 
the past fifth of a century and urged its rep- 
resentatives to continue its laudable traditions. 
Business sessions were conducted throughout 
the three-day meeting. 

Prominent speakers on the program were: 
Hon. John M. Scott, Insurance Commissioner 
of Texas; Hon. T. S. McMurray, Jr., Con- 
missioner of Indiana; T. W. Blackburn, secre- 
tary of the American Life Convention, 
Idward B. Raub, vice-president and counsel 
of the Indianapolis Life, and Claris Adams, 
the noted attorney. 
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INTER-SOUTHERN LIFE 
DEVELOPMENTS 





M. M. Parrish Protests Against Ref- 
erence of Ernst Report to a 
Special Committee 





COMMISSIONER STATES DOCUMENT 
WILL BE OFFICIAL 





Important General Agents Meet, But Will 
Await Issuance of Examination 
Findings 
LovisviLLE, Ky., September 1.—Vigorous 
protests by minority members of the board of 
directors against the alleged “unfair” methods 
employed by President James R. Duffin in con- 
sidering the report of Ernst & Ernst and a 
criticism of President Duffin by State Insur- 
ance Commissioner Shelton M. Saufley were 
the outstanding developments during the past 
week in the Inter-Southern Life Insurance 

Company situation. 

The protests, it developed, followed Presi- 
dent Duffin’s refusal to exhibit the report of 
the auditors to the board of directors as a 
body and the subsequent decision to refer it to 
2 committee. The committee, anti-Duffin di- 
rectors charge, was selected by President Duf- 
fn from his most ardent supporters and is 
composed of men who, until several weeks 
ago, had absolutely no connection with the af- 
fairs of the company. 

The members of the committee referred to 
are: President Duffin, Earle S. Gwynn, Judge 
j. A. Donaldson, W. B. Stanfield, Ernest 
Woodward, Elwood Hamilton, W. F. Brad- 
shaw, J. Guthrie Coke, Ralph M. Barker, L. 
L. Miles and Clark Patterson. 

Commissioner Saufley’s criticism of Mr. 
Duffin came after he had submitted the account- 
ants’ report of their detailed investigation of 
the affairs of the company to the board of di- 
rectors and returned to his office at Frankfort. 
Certain Louisville newspapers carried state- 
ments purported to have been made by Mr. 
Dufin intimating that the audit conducted by 
Emst & Ernst had been instigated by eight 
Louisville men who were recently ousted as di- 
rectors of the company by an order of the 
Federal Court. 


CoMMISSIONER SAUFLEY’sS PosITION 

To this, as well as a statement by President 
Duffin to the effect that the Ernst & Ernst ex- 
amination would not be received or considered 
as the official audit but that one being con- 
ducted by a Chicago firm would be recognized 
as such, the commissioner took exception. 

Commissioner Saufley has also advised the 
board of directors of the InterSouthern that 
he will not countenance unusual expenditures 
hot important action on investments of the 
company by the Duffin interests prior to the 
publication of the examination report of the 
Kentucky Insurance Department. This supple- 
ments his letter of August 21, in which he re- 
ferred to the voting of a new loan of $850,- 


00o upon property in Kansas City, and stated 
that “This department will look with extreme 
disfavor upon any such loan of the company’s 
funds or other unusual expenditure, until same 
shall have been submitted fully to and ap- 
proved by this department as proper invest- 
ment of the company’s funds.” 

Other features in the insurance company 
situation during the week were the circulation 
that President Duffn would re- 
sign. Amtong those mentioned as his successor 
were Senator J. C. W. Beckham, law partner 
of Elwood Hamilton and until recently very 
prominent politically; Percy Haly, also a lead- 
ing figure in Kentucky politics, and Dinwiddle 
Lampton. 

In denying the allegation that he had been 
influenced by outside interests in ordering the 
audit, Mr. Saufley said: 


of rumors 


This statement is wholly erroneous in that I 
personally directed the audit (meaning the one 
made by Ernst & Ernst) following charges 
against the management of the company filed 
with me by W. L. Martin and several others 
who said they were stockholders. These in- 
cluded the charge that the regular examination 
of the company’s finances in 1923 made by 
three State Insurance departments, was not 
made in good faith. 

I notified Mr. Martin and the company of- 
ficers and directors that I intended to audit the 
company’s affairs immediately and to investi- 
gate all charges of mismanagement that might 
be submitted by anyone interested. Earl 
Gwynn, Richard Bean and James B. Brown, 
presidents of three Louisville banks, were re- 
quested by me to submit the names of a num- 
ber of accountant firms whose reputation and 
ability were beyond question. In the number 
was the firm of Ernst & Ernst, which I se- 
lected to do the work, and my selection was 
given unanimous approval by the board of di- 
rectors of the Inter-Southern Life Insurance 
Company and President Duffin. 


In answer to the purported statement of Mr. 
Duffin that “ the report being made by the 
Chicago firm will be recognized as the official 
report,’ Commissioner Saufley said: 


Ernst & Ernst have gone to the bottom of 
every charge against the company and its man- 
agement and have submitted detailed report 
thereon to me as well as a complete report 
on the condition of the company’s assets and 
liabilities. Whether their findings will be finally 
approved and adopted by me depends entirely 
on the nature of the explanation, correction or 
reply that the directors of the company make. 
The report as finally approved and made pub- 
lic by the Insurance Commissioner will be the 
official report so accepted by the Kentucky 
Insurance Department and the insurance de- 
partments of all States in which the company 
does business. No other report will have any 
official standing so far as the State denart- 
ments are concerned in their treatment of the 
company. 

I am deeply interested in preserving the In- 
ter-Southern Life Insurance Company for the 
State of Kentucky as a great and growing 
financial asset as well as for the benefit of its 
many policyholders in the State who have, as 
they should, my first consideration. But to do 
so, the company must show unquestioned sol- 
and efficient and honest 


vency, safe assets I 
management. I will be satisfied with nothing 
else. 


INDEPENDENT Aupit Betnc MADE 
The audit being made by the Chicago firm 


7 


referred to by Mr. Duffin has not been com- 
pleted. It ordered by the board of 
directors by a split vote and as Commissioner 
Saufley sets forth is clearly an independent 
audit which will have no official bearing. First 
knowledge that the audit was under way did 
not come until after the Ernst & Ernst report 
had been presented to the board by Commis- 
sioner Saufley. It is reported that it has been 
under way for two weeks. 


was 


Lonc REPORT 

The Enrst & Ernst report is said to be a 
voluminous document sctting forth in detail the 
official and financial affairs of the company. In 
presenting it to the board, Commissioner Sauf- 
ley accompanied it with a letter and advised 
the board that they would be given until Sep- 
tember 19 to prepare any | response to any 
charges contained therein, which they may see 
fit. 

It has required many months’ work by the 
accountants to complete their audit. Several 
weeks after the audit had started, injunction 
proceedings against Ernst & Ernst and Com- 
missioner Saufley were instituted by a non- 
resident stockholder. The suit was filed the 
day prior to a board meeting which had been 
called to discuss certain phases of the report. 

Federal Judge Charles I. Dawson, after due 
hearing and deliberation, denied the injunction 
hut restrained eight members of the board, who 
only recently had been elected to that body, 
from participating further in the affairs of the 
company. 

It was alleged in the injunction petitions that 
the accountants had wrongfully reported to 
President Duffin and the directors that there 
was an impairment of $1,280,0c0 in the com- 
pany’s assets. This sum, the petition stated, 
had been adjusted. 


M. M. ParrisH MAKES PROTEST 

Among the directors protesting Mr. Duffin’s 
action in referring the report of the account- 
ants to a subcommittee rather than allow the 
entire board to sit as a committee to consider 
its contents, was M. M. Parrish, general agent 
of the company in the State of Florida. At 
the conclusion of the board meeting Mr. Par- 
rish said: 


I returned to Louisville yesterday after 
many weeks in an Eastern hospital and was 
astounded to ascertain the developments in 
the affairs of our company. I protested at the 
board: meeting against the plan of the presi- 
dent of the company in permitting the contents 
of this official report to be seen only by those 
he may select and in positively refusing to 
have the report read to the board. I requested 
by a proper motion that I be permitted to read 
the report as an officer, stockholder and policy- 
holder but this privilege is being denied me 
and the report is to be read, as I am advised, 
by eleven committeemen, seven of whom are 
not even members of the board and none of 
whom had any connection with the company 
up to the last few weeks. 

It appears to me manifestly unfair that these 
seven committeemen to whom I have referred 
should have rights and authority superior to 
members of the board. It is my opinion, and 
I so expressed it to the board, that this report 
is intended primarily for the board and that 
every member of the board should have full 
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and free access to its contents regardless of 
what the conditions or charges contained in 
the report may be. 

I can not understand why anything that may 
be in the report should be withheld from me 
as a director or from other directors and the 
power to review the report delegated to gen- 
tlemen who absolutely have no official connec- 
tion with the company and are representative 
of private interests. I have not seen the re- 

rt and I do not know of its contents, but I 
can not understand why all of this secrecy is 
being resorted to in forbidding certain direct- 
ors, including myself, who are vitally inter- 
ested in the affairs of the company, from know- 
ing the situation as ascertained by Ernst & 
Ernst. : oe 

While T was in the hospital for many weeks 
I was being informed that Ernst & Ernst were 
progressing with their report and going into 
the minutest detail in determining the com- 
pany’s status and in reviewing the acts of the 
oficers of the company. When I returned to 
Louisville I found, to my surprise, that the 
company, after approving the employment of 
Ernst & Ernst, has recently through its board 
of directors by a divided vote employed an- 
other auditing firm to make an independent 
audit but not under the direction or with the 
approval of Insurance Commissioner Saufley. 
I was also surprised to read in the public press 
that James R. Duffin has stated that the later 
audit is to be considered and is the official 
audit, when as a matter of fact it has no off- 
cial anproval and was ordered only after cer- 
toin facts in connection with the company’s 
affairs had been disclosed by the investigation. 

I personally have no obiection to the obtain- 
ing of any accurate information from any 
source that will throw light unon the com- 
pany’s condition and the conduct of its offi- 
cers, but I do object to anv effort made by 
anvone to prevent me and other directors from 
knowine the facts as they may be set forth 
and doubtless are in the report. 

The directors voting with Mr. Parrish for 
consideration of the Ernst report by the full 
board of directors included Ellsworth Regen- 
stein, who is general agent at Newport, Ky., 
and Stanley Reed, formerly secretary and 
superintendent of agents. It is rumored that 
others of the general agents do not approve 
of the Duffin policies. A meeting of the 
executive committee of the genera! agents was 
held last week in Louisville and was attended 
not only by Messrs. Parrish and Regenstein, 
but several other important general agents. 

Insurance Commissioner Shelton M. Saufley 
Saturday granted any and all directors of the 
Inter-Southern Life Insurance Company, who 
80 desire, full permission to read and analyze 
at length the report, recently tendered his de- 
partment by Ernst & Ernst, certified accounts 
cf Cleveland, and subsequently presented to 
the board of directors of the Tnter-Southern, 
on the financial condition of the company. This 
Permission from Commissioner Saufley fol- 
lowed the receipt of a letter by him from 
three directors of the company in which they 
asked to read the document. 

Three directors—Messrs. Reed, Parrish and 
Regenstein—responded rather caustically to a 
letter from the Stockholders’ Protective Com- 
mittee, in which the latter stated its purposes. 
These directors declined to recognize that the 
Committee possesses any power other than to 
Vote for directors. No stockholders’ meeting 
‘or that purpose will be held for many months. 


O. J. ARNOLD ELECTED 





Becomes President of Northwestern 
National Life 





COMMENT OF R. W. STEVENS 





New Executive Will Remain Director of 
Illinois Life 

O. J. Arnold, secretary and actuary of the 
Illinois Life, has resigned from that position 
to become president of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company, Minneapolis. 
The election of Mr. Arnold to the presidency 
of the Northwestern National Life took place 
at a meeting of the board of directors which 
also elected George C. Holmberg, an experi- 
enced and able business man and financier, to 
the post of treasurer. 

Mr. Arnold, who has won a national reputa- 
tion as an insurance executive, was graduated 
from the University of Chicago with a B.S. 








O. J. ARNOLD 


degree in 1897. He entered the employ of the 
Illinois Life in July of that ‘year and became 
assistant secretary in 1899. Since 1901, he has 
been a director, member of the executive com- 
mittee, member of the finance committee and 
secretary and actuary. Interesting himself in 
the development of actuarial science, he was 
twice president of the American Institute of 
Actuaries and has served as chairman of its 
committee on mortality. During this year's 
session of the Illinois Legislature, he was 
chairman of the committee representing the 
life insurance companies in the hearings on the 
Dailey Codification Bill and later became 
chairman of a general conference committee 
representing all branches. He has also served 
on various committees of the American Life 
Convention and for fifteen years has been pres- 
ident of his local school board. 

The Northwestern National Life has been 
making sound progress and under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Arnold there is no’ question of 
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its continued advancement. At the end of 1905, 
the company had about 30,000 policyholders 
and a total of insurance in force of $30,000,070. 
In the next ten years, the annual business 
production of the agency force had. trebled, 
and the company’s dividend scale had advanced 
materially, decreasing the cost of insurance to 
policyholders. In 1919, the Northwestern Na- 
tional passed the milestone of $100,000,000 of 
insurance in force, and in 1920, the surplus 
had reached $1,000,000, and total assets $10,- 
co0,000. At the present time, the company has 
over 91,000 policyholders, and a total insurance 
in force of $207,000,000. 

The officers of the Northwestern National 
Life now are: O. J. Arnold, president; H. W. 
Cook, M.D., vice-president and medical direct- 
or; J. Stewart Hale, actuary; M. V. Jenness, 
secretary; Arnold Hobbs, counsel, and George 
C. Holmberg, treasurer. 

Commenting on the election of Mr. Arnold 
to be president of the Northwestern National 
Life, R. W. Stevens, president of the Illinois 
Life, made the following statement: 

Mr. Arnolds resignation as secretary and 
actuary of the Illinois Life will not be ac- 
cepted by our board until such time as matters 
pending which require his personal attention 
are closed. He retains his Illinois Life hold- 
ings and will continue as a director of this 
company. 


JUDGE W. K. WHITFIELD HEADS 
INTERNATIONAL LIFE 
President Paisley Succeeded — Syndicate 
Buys Stock Control 


St. Louris, Mo., September 3.—President 
Joseph R. Paisley and Secretary John B. Not- 
telmann, of the International Life Insurance 
Company of St. Louis, have sold their stock 
in the company to a syndicate headed by a 
first vice-president, Judge W. K. Whitfield. 
The Board of directors on September 3 elected 
Judge Whitfield to succeed Mr. Paisley as 
president. Mr. Nottlemann continues as sec- 
retary for the time being. 

The directors also named Judge Davis W. 
Hill as first vice-president, and A. H. ‘Carter 
as chairman of the board of directors, filling 
the vacancies caused by the recent retirement 
of Massey Wilson. Sam Ulen, banker of 
Dexter, Mo., and Joseph Ashcroft, Poplar 
Bluff, Mo., capitalist, become members of the 
board of directors, succeeding Mr. Paisley and 
Mr. Wilson. Associated with Judge Whit- 
field in the purchase of stock held by Mr. 
Paisley and Mr. Nottlemann were Judge Hill, 
A. H. Carter, Sam Ulen, Joseph Ashcroft and 
General John M. Atkinson, chief counsel and 
director of the company. They now hold 75 
per cent of the company’s stock and are in 
complete control. 

Judge Whitfield has been a dominant figure 
in the International Life since it was merged 
with the Standard Life of Decatur. He was 
elected first vice-president of the International 
in May, 1924. For five years prior to that, he 
was vice-president of the Standard Life, of 
which Mr. Paisley was president. 
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TO THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


An Open Letter by E. J. 


Wohlgemuth, President 


of the National Underwriter Company 


The National Association is doing a grievous in- 
justice to the best friends of the movement, the in- 
gurance publishers, by continuing and greatly extend- 
ing its operations as an active and open competitor 
for profit in the bookselling and publishing field. 

It is using the same business methods as any regu- 
lar publishing house and actively soliciting its mem- 
bers to buy virtually all their books and publications 


through the New York office, so that they may se 
cure a commission and help maintain the national 
headquarters, which they say “needs the money.” 


This amounts to nothing more or less than rebating 
in the insurance publishing field, a practice which the 
association was organized to prevent in the insurance 
fd, The association in its attitude to the insur- 
ance publishing business simply reverses its own en- 
tire code of ethics which it is asking the insurance 
publishers to support in protection of its own mem- 
bers. 

The National Association should restrict its opera- 
tions to the legitimate scope of such an organization, 
which is the publication of an association bulletin and 
such books and leaflets as it may wisa to distribute 
either free or at cost to its members as a part of the 
service given them in return for their membership 
fees. There is a distinct line drawn between asso~ 
cation organs and publications and trade publica 
tins which is well defined and understood in pub- 
lishing circles and this should be recognized by the 
National Association in its relations to the business 
publishers, 

The National Association is at the present time in 
frank and open competition with the trade publish- 
ers, using the ordinary competitive methods in secur- 
ing its business. This is admitted by sponsors of 
the idea. If this is the case, the National Associa- 
tion has no right to expect any more support from 
the insurance publishers than any one of them would 
accord any of its other competitors for business. 

The small group of men who are developing the 
idea that the National Association should be regu- 
larly in the bookselling and publishing business, while 
admitting that the association is in the business for 
Profit, also say that the major idea is one of service 
to the business. This may have been the original 
idea but the association has now gotten beyond the 
point where the distribution of educational material 
solely for the good of the business is the compelling 
force behind the movement. 

If this were still the condition, the association would 
as readily endorse publications and services which 
are admittedly as good as its own, on which it does 
not make a profit, and it would encourage all the pub- 
lishers to work in the best interests of life insurance 
whether they happen to be issuing publications in 
Competition with its own or not. This is decidedly 
not the case. The association is using its machinery 
aad influence solely in behalf of the publications on 
which it makes a profit. The sale of publications has 
become the chief business of the New York office. 
The Association and the publishers for whom it acts 
a8 exclusive selling agents and whom the sponsors of 
the movement have induced to enter into the insur- 
ag Publishing field, use the whole influence of the 
National Association not only in selling the publica- 
tions handled by it for profit, but to secure con- 
tributors and authors for themselves and take them 
away from the publishers with whom they would 
otherwise be affiliated. An association member is re- 
garded as disloyal if he does not support this pro- 
mn af the National Association. 

This clearly proves that the National Association in 
iy its New York office virtually a publishing 

€ has gone away beyond the true and proper 
rnethen an association of this kind and is forcing 
Urance publishers into the position of being 


competitors of the Association when in fact they 
would like to lend their wholehearted support to it 
and in fact have done much to build it up. 

The National Association should keep out of the 
competitive publishing field and should continue the 
traditional policy of treating all alike, showing no 
favors, if such they may be called, to one and not 
to another. 

Here is an actual instance, one of many, show- 
ing how the plan of the National Association as a 
competitive publisher works: A salesman for another 
house went into the office of the president of one 
of the local associations, general agent of one of the 
prominent companies, and solicited him to purchase 
a number of copies of a book which he was selling 
for his agents. After having made a clean-cut sale, 
the local president said, “You have shown me this 
is a good book and I shall want some copies; how- 
ever, I have received instructions from the New York 
office to buy these things through it, so it can receive 
the commission, and I shall have to place the order 
through it, because the National Association ‘needs 
the money.’ ”’ The salesman replied: ‘I have worked 
with you for a half hour and made a clean-cut sale; 
I am entitled to the credit for the sale and the com- 
mission. How would you like it if after you had 
convinced a prospect that he should buy life insurance 
he would say to you: ‘I have a broken down brother- 
in-law who needs the commission worse than you do 
and I am going to give the business to him’? How 
can you, as an association president, apply this treat- 
ment to me when your whole association is built on 
the principle of protecting the salesman and in secur- 
ing for him the just reward for his labor?” 

This is the case in a nutshell. The National Asso- 
ciation, whose members comprise the larger part of 
the buying public of the insurance publishers, in go- 
ing into the book business actively for profit is in 
reality nothing but a rebating organization. The 
situation is no different than if a group of, say, fifty 
prospects contemplating buying life insurance should 
form an association and appoint one of its members 
to secure an agency for the purpose of receiving 
the commission and in return rebating it to the other 
members. An association organized to establish a 
code of ethics for salesmanship can by no means 
justify the position in which the National Association 
has placed itself. The publishers ask from the mem- 
bers of the association only the same treatment which 
they are organized to ask for themselves. 

The association as publisher and bookseller has 
taken pains to secure the books which it handles, 
and on which it specializes, from other than the regu- 
lar insurance publishers. The small group who are 
back of the movement have induced publishers out- 
side of the insurance 
affiliations with insurance and no insurance selling 
organization other than itself, to enter the insurance 
publishing field, and it handles books of insurance 
publishers only where it is virtually forced to do so. 
There is one exception, and this is in the case of 
the Insurance Research and Review with 
which it has now made a commission arrangement and 
to which it has given its official endorsement, in com- 
petition with such other valuable services as the Dia 
mond Life Bulletins. This group of men, while not 
all members of the association, are so closely allied 
and so control the policy of the National Association 
in this matter that they are virtually acting officially. 

Take the case of the Harper & Brothers’ “Life In- 
surance Library.”” The Association has an arrange- 
ment by which Harper & Brothers publish its books 
and from them it receives a commission of 40 per 
cent; in addition its writers receive a royalty of 10 
per cent, making 50 per cent, which the association 

and its writers receive on the sale of each book. 


business, who have no actual 


Service, 


II 


The Association in return has an exclusive contract 
with Harper & Brothers, so far as insurance pub- 
lishers are concerned, and while Harpers sell some 
books direct, practically the entire sale is either 
through the Association or because of its official 
endorsement. The covers of these books issued by 
Harpers bear the slogan, “Edited by John Alford 
Stevenson and Griffin M. Lovelace” and “Endorsed 
by the National Association of Life Underwriters.” 
The Association does not endorse any book, however 
good it may be, unless it is given a commission on 
the sale. Of @ list of ten books advertised on each 
cover six are written either by Mr. Stevenson or Mr. 
Lovelace and another by an assistant of Mr. Love 
lace in the Life Insurance Training Course of the 
New York University. Another is by Franklin W. 
Ganse and another by E. A. Woods. If an insur- 
ance publisher happens to have a call for one of 
these books he is allowed 20 per cent commission by 
Harpers, the other 20 per cent going to the National 
Association. 

The former manager of Harpers’ Life Insurance 
Library has now resigned and is forming a life in- 
surance book publishing company of his own, pre 
sumably on the basis that the National Association 
shall handle his books on the same terms as the 
Harper books. As he is not familiar with the insur- 
ance business he would not have the temerity to enter 
the insurance publishing field unless he could count 
upon the National Association as his selling organ- 
ization. Not only will the National Association act 
as his selling agents, but the same men who have 
assisted him in building up the Harpers’ Life Insur- 
ance Library are actively engaged in using Asso- 
ciation influence to secure new books and the whole 
project is regarded in the business as an Association 
enterprise. This in a field which is already over- 
crowded with good books. 

The suggestion has been made by a member of the 
group referred to, to one of the protesting publish- 
ers, that the Association might be induced to give 
official endorsement to some of its books; but the 
regular publishers cannot afford to pay double ex- 
pense, create the business as indicated in the in- 
cident described, pay its own salesmen and then 
pay the Association a commission as well. Besides, 
the attitude of the National Association towards all 
publications of its competitors, the private publishers, 
is so lukewarm that little could be expected from 
this source. The publishers have their own selling 
organization, which the outside publishers have not, 
and they could not meet the competition of a 40 per 
cent commission. 

The National Association at the present time is 
engaged in demoralizing the publishing business of 
those who have been largely instrumental in building 
up the local associations as well as the National or- 
ganization. The publishers ask only a square deal, 
the application of the same code of ethics to their 
business which the National Association is fostering 
in defense of the life insurance business. As at 
present conducted the National Association as a pub- 
lisher and hook store is nothing but a rebating or- 
ganization. While all this is pretty much admitted 
by association men their only answer is “The Asso- 
ciation needs the money,” which is also true of the 
broken-down brother-in-law who takes the legitimate 
agent’s commission away from him. 

The members of the National Association can well 
afford to support the national headquarters in proper 
manner: and the national headquarters can well af- 
ford to devote itself to the larger question of associ- 
ation development and the improvement of the life 
insurance business, without degenerating into a petty 
bookselling and commission grabbing institution. 

The group of men who are using the association to 
push the sale of their books and books sponsored by 
them have no greater desire to serve the life insur- 
ance business than have the regular publishers; their 
professed motives are no higher minded than those of 
the publishers: they are either gaining actual profit 
or prestige which is turned into profit through their 
efforts. 

The conduct of the National Association should be 
on a higher plane than “Tammany Hall’’—an expres- 
sion used by one of the men in authority in the 
National Assocition in discussing this situation. 
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Just A Few Pertinent Facts 
ABOUT THE 


INTER-SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
JAMES R. DUFFIN, President 


1. More paid for business in the month of August, 1925, than ever before in the history of the 


Company. 


2. More Group Insurance written in July and August than ever before. 
3. Renewal Premiums, reflecting public confidence, larger in July and August than ever 


before. 


4. Reinstatement of business for first six months of 1925 is 32.75% increase over the same 


period of 1924. 


5. Production expense less than ever before. 


I ex fe scin-scnls antes BURR waieaeeance 
RESERVE ON POLICY CONTRACTS.............. 
INSURANCE IN FORCE........ 


6. Eighteen years of service, still serving and will continue to serve better as the years go by. 
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$12,000,000 
$11,000,000 
$106,000,000 

















STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 


MORE THAN 


TWENTY-ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS IN SECURITIES 


Deposited with the State of Indiana for the Sole 
Protection of Policyholders 





PROGRESSIVE CONSERVATIVE 


The Growth of Oak 
The Solidity of Granite 


On Agency Matters Address, 
CHARLES F. COFFIN, Vice-President 











Valuable Information Free 


Upon request The Spectator Com- 
pany will send free of charge to any 
life company or agent in the United 
States or Canada a copy of The Busi- 
ness Builders Service. This document 
will prove a big money maker for the 
agent who will adopt and follow out 


the plan outlined therein. / 
Fill out the coupon below and / 
mail today. / 
4 cHE 
WA, SPECTATOR 
135 William St. 
New York 
THE SPECTATOR ff Gentlemen: 
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Insurance Exchange 


CHICAGO 


7 Name of Company represented. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 





A NEW BOOK 


By 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER 


ON 


INCOME 
INSURANCE 


This book deals in a novel way 
with this important subject. 


Agents who have sold Income In- 
surance, and those who have failed 
to sell it, will find it invaluable. 


It demonstrates the fact that what 
is best for the family is best also for 
the agent—that agents who offer 
Income Insurance in appropriate 
cases make more money than those 
who do not. 


It emphasizes the fact that preach- 


ers, doctors, teachers, artists, 
writers and other men who lack 
business training are as incom- 
petent to take care of their money 
as women, and that if women were 
trained they would be as competent 


investors 2s business men. 


It proves that women suffer less 
from get-rich-quick swindles than 
through investments that appear 
to be conservative, but are not, 
or which deteriorate after purchase. 


One chapter in this book contains 
a longer list of good income selling 
points than has ever before been 
gathered together. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: Publishers 135 William Street 
neurance Exchange NEW YORK 
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PROMOTIONS CONFIRMED 





Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
Appoints Three Assistant 
Secretaries 





VICE-PRESIDENT B. H. WALKER MAN- 
AGES ORDINARY DEPARTMENT 





Frank E. Hall, E. A. Crawford and Frank 
Orgain Advanced 

RicuMmonp, Va., August 29.—Frank E. Hall, 
superintendent of ordinary agencies; E. A. 
Crawford, industrial supervisor, and Frank 
Orgain, assistant manager of the mortgage 
loan department, have been appointed assistant 
secretaries by the Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia. Mr. Crawford will act as personal 
assistant to Vice-President B. H. Walker. He 
will be succeeded in his supervision of the 
Northern division of the company’s territory 
by Mr. Orgain. Mr. Orgain, together with 
Assistant Secretary R. B. Pegram will have 
charge of ordinary production in their respec- 
tive divisions, in addition to industrial pro- 
duction. The ordinary production in the in- 
dustrial offices has formerly been under the 
supervision of Mr. Hall, who will give his 
entire time to ordinary production in the com- 
pany’s general agencies. 

The management of the ordinary department 
will be under Vice-President B. H. Walker, 
who assumed the management of industrial 
production several months ago. John Sidney 
Davenport, Jr., the company’s actuary, thus 
relinquishes ordinary for underwriting. 

A stockholders’ meeting will be held Sep- 
tember 9 to vote upon a proposition to trans- 
fer $500,000 from surplus to capital. 


JOHN F. JEHA APPOINTED 


Heads Northwestern Department of Reli- 
ance Life 


The Reliance Life Insurance Company, 
Pittsburgh, has announced the appointment of 
John F. Jeha as supervisor in charge of its 
Northwestern department, with offices located 
in the Morgan building, Portland, Ore. The 
territory now under Mr. Jeha’s jurisdiction 
covers the entire State of Oregon. 

Mr. Jeha’s career with the Reliance Life 
has been an unusual one. Going to that com- 
pany as a part-time agent, he soon learned the 
fundamentals of the business. When fully 
equipped and experienced, he entered the pro- 
fession on a full-time basis, was given a gen- 
eral agent’s contract in Pittsburgh and imme- 
diately began the organization and develop- 
ment of a highly successful agency of his own. 
The ability and activity he evidenced in the 
various features of organization, in bringing 
men of high type and consistent success un- 
der his contract, soon commanded the atten- 
tion of the Reliance management and on July 
1, 1924, Mr. Jeha rose to the position of 
agency organizer in the Western Pennsylvania 
department, under the supervision of H. T. 
Burnett. His new appointment followed. 
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Born in Pittsburgh, Mr. Jeha attended the 
Pittsburgh public schools and graduated from 
the University of Pittsburgh law school with 
B. S. degree in economics and law. Later 
he matriculated at Duquesne University, where 
he received a master’s degree in economics. 





Joun F. Jena 





Insurance Company 
Cocina 


“Protector of the Home” 


In Five Years 
this Company has increased 


its businessinforce............ 147% 
its premium income........... 133% 
SOS ARECEO KS a2 osc se sind ececeuee 190% 
EUG NESONCOR Ae gos bo Weli ccd needs 267% 


its surplus to policyholders... .17.5% 


It’s a good Company 
to tie to 


Many opportunities are available 
in Arkansas, Florida, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Mississippi, Neb., 
N. J., Ohio, Pa., Tenn., Texas and 
W. Va. 


THE OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


T. W. Appleby, Pres. 
W. F. Macallister, Agency Mgr. 
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INCORPORATED 1832 


Virginia Fire and Marine 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF RICHMOND, VA. 


January 1, 1925 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums .............. $1,253,552.74 


NORTE ALOR SENUPS 3 Fo foi wos aie ats 44 roew aisle Gee oe 308,330.35 

COST RE Sen ee eee te $500,000.00 

PEPE IMIAIUID : cissistaraieu ais Sooner 1,214,259.88 

Surplus to Policyholders................... 1,714,259.88 
URIS 6c oss oe ic'ca ese sisweleisouses $3,276,142.97 


Wm. H. Palmer, Jr., Vice President 


Wm. H. Palmer, President 
Wm. Palmer Hill, Asst. Secretary 


B. C. Lewis, Jr., Secretary 





J.C. Watson, Treasurer J. M. Leake, General Agent 











THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 





LIABILITY BURGLARY 
ACCIDENT CREDIT 
HEALTH BOILER 
AUTOMOBILE LANDLORDS 
TEAMS ELEVATOR 
COMPENSATION Aste Ry GENERAL LIABILITY 
AUN z ‘a N 
f — #ha t: Se Shy 

Established — vine _ 1869 

LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO, Ltd, °Encuano® 


Head Office 55 Fifth Ave., New York 
C. M. Berger, United States Manager 


Philadelphia Branch Office 
Wood Building, 512-514 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ELMER A. LORD & CO., Resident Managers. 145 Milk Street, Boston, Mass 


(;eneral Accident 











FIRE AND LIFE 






FREDERICK RICHADSON, United States Manager’ 


GENERAL BUILDING, 4th & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 








FIRE REINSURANCE TREATIES 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
New Jersey 


Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Denmark 


Franklin W. Fort ‘ Thomas B. Donaldson 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 











1925 


Over A Century Old 
UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 
110 William Street, New York City 


1824 








** AMERICA FORE” 


FIDELIT Y-PHENIX 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Eighty Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y, 


ERNEST STURM, CHairnman oF THE Boaro. 
PAUL L.HAID, Presipent. 


CASH CAPITAL FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


Chicago Montreal San Francisco 





One of the America Fore Group 





























SAN FRANCISCO 
RICHMOND 


NEW YORK 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Marsh & McLennan 


INSURANCE 


Fire Liability Wasa 


175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 








London Seattle Montreal 
Winnipeg Detroit Duluth 
Pittsburgh Cleveland Buffalo 
Phoenix Columbus Portland 
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LETTER VIII 


PERTESTS VIGOROUS AGANST A AWTERMOBILE 
COMPANY INTERING THE INSHURANCE BUSNESS 


Deer Co, 

Konsiderin all the busness whitch you turns down, ever day is hard enuf 
in this hear inshurance busness, but when it cums to a pint where a awter- 
mobile agent kin giv away a fire and theft inshurance polcy with ever car 
he sells, hit just plum blows up my awtermobile inshurance busness and 
you mite just as wel sind fer yore supplys. Hits this hear Shyster konsern 
thats raisin all the kane with my busness. I feel so deep on this subjeck 
that I’ve wrote Shyster a letter but he aint answerd it. After youve read 
hit, youll understand whi. He kant without hanging hisself and I wrecken 
hes too smart to do that. Anyhow, I wants you shuld publis the letter 
sos the grate inshurance fraternitie kin see theys one agent in the country 
with nerve enuf to pertest aganst the tackticks of this hear interfering in- 
terloper who has ruind my awtermobile busness. Whi, even the one polcy 
I've wrote sints Janury has bin returnd fer conselation sints Shyster started 
to givin away inshurance with all his awtermobils. A exack copy of the 
letter is giv herewith. 


Mr. W. B. Shyster, President, 
Shyster Awtermobile Compny, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Deer sir, 

As a inshurance agent and on behalfe of all the other 150,000 sich 
agents in America, I wants to pertest vigorous aganst yore plan of givin 
away fire and theft inshurance with ever Shyster car yore agents sell. 
What you is doin is unfare to ever inshurance agent in this country. There 
is no better citzens than these hear men. ‘They is ever one doing a reel 
publick servis and is needed in there respectiv kommunities. They is per- 
formin a servis fer whitch they git little enuf without yore buttin in on there 
busness—abote whitch you dont know nuthing—and takin hit away frum 
them. I see by the papers you klame you are sellin the inshurance at kost 
to buyers of Shyster cars because hit has bin kostin em too mutch ter buy 
hit thru a reglar inshurance agent. If thats the truth and hit aint, whi 
dont you sell yore awtermobiles at kost to the buyer and cut out yore 
agents and giv the buyers of yore cars the benefit of the fat kommishuns 
you pay yore agents whitch is moore on one of yore awtermobils than us 
inshurance agents make on a duzen polcies. The trubble with you is that 
youre applyn a rule to the other fellows busness whitch you aint willin to 
apply to yore own. I opines I knos what yore answer ter this will be— 
you'll proble say that yore agents gives a necessary servis to the purchasser 
after the car is bote. I say the inshurance agent duz the same—but, theys 
a diffrence. Yore agent gits pade a big price fer all the servis he renders 
after the sale, but the pore inshurance agent don’t git pade a red puter 
cent for the servis he aktually gives his customers. He aint got no spare 
parts to sell to his polcyholders. What he duz fer em is free fer nuthin 
and he duz a lot fer that price. You dont reely need no agents to furnish 
servis to yore car buyers. And publick garage kin do fer em just what 
Yore agent duz, but hit takes a inshurance agent to giv inteligent advise 
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and servis on matters of inshurance 
whitch is a tecknikle subject and kant 
be handled by none what is not well 
versed in the fundermentals of the 
busness. I dont bleve theres a Shyster 
awtermobile agent in the country that 
is capable to adjust a klame under a 
fire and theft awtermobile polcy. 
Maybe that the reeson you is offerin 
the polcies so cheap—you dont ex- 
peck to have no klames. If thats 
the kase the buyers of yore cars mite 
just as well not have no inshurance 
whitch, fer yore information, is de- 
signed primarily to sell at a fare price 
at standard rates and to furnish in- 
demnitie for loss to polcyholders with 
legitimate klames. I wonder if you 
knowd that? Now, Mr. Shyster, 
sints youve butted into mi busness and 
just abote wrecked it so fer as my 
awtermobile department is koncerned 
—us small town agents dont write no 
liability ner any thing uv that kind 
—I wants you to answer this letter 
sos I kin hav it printed in the paper. 


Yores trooly, 
Sam Rustic, J P, 
Reel Estate, Jnshurance, 
Butter, Eggs and Poltry. 
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A Progressive SURETY and CASUALTY Company 














ma HAMPTON ROADS 


FIRE 4» MARINE 
Insurance Company 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 








Address Home Office For Agency Connection 


HENRY G. BARBEE JAMES A. BLAINEY GEORGE A. Morin, 
President Vice-Pres. and Managing Under. 
Secretary Fire Dept. 


Is It Insured 7? 


Violins, Cellos, Harps and other valuable Instruments 
Insured against “All Risks” wherever located 


Saxophones and other Band and Orchestral Instruments 
Insured Against Fire, Theft and Transit Risks 


Also ‘All Risks” insurance on Personal Jewelry, Furs, 
Fine Arts, Salesmens Floaters, Tourists’ Floaters Etc. 


A. F. SHAW & COMPANY 


80 Maiden Lane : Insurance Exchange 
New York City b ; Re Chicago, Ill. 
General Agents - ‘All Risks" Department 


i) 
; IY Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Sait 









































WE WANT 


A life underwriter who will start building his own 
general agency in PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island, 
by personal production—gradually adding new 
producers to his agency force until he can devote 
entire time to organization. 


We are an “‘old-line” Eastern mutual life insurance 
company not now represented in Providence. Un- 
usually liberal compensation and Home Office 
assistance at the start will be offered the right man. 


Write, in confidence, 
WRIGHT, care of THE SPECTATOR. 














PUBLIC LIFE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 
CHICAGO 
ILLINOIS 


ALFRED CLOVER 
PRESIDENT 
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GEORGIA LEGISLATION 





Three Insurance Bills Passed by 
General Assembly 





REGULATION OF NON-RESIDENT 
AGENTS PROVIDED 





poth Fire and Casualty Men Affected by 
New Stipulations 


Artanta, Ga., September 1.—Three bills 
affecting insurance were passed by the Georgia 
General Assembly during the bi-ennial ses- 
sion which ended Saturday, and became a law 
by Governor Clifford 


when signed to-day 


Walker. : : 
The most important bill, which was spon- 


gored by the Georgia Association of Insurance 
Agents, provides for the regulation of non- 
resident agents handling fire and casualty in- 
surance. 

A non-resident agent who writes insurance 
on properties located in Georgia in competition 
with agents residing in the State is required, 
under the provisions of the act, to operate un- 
der identically the same conditions as the resi- 
dent agent. He is required to be licensed by 
the State the same as a resident agent and 
hall pay a fee of $10, and the issuance of the 
ficense is predicated upon his observance of the 
insurance laws governing the resident agent. 

Previously a non-resident could write insur- 
ance on property in Georgia in companies both 
licensed and not licensed to do business in the 
State. Furthermore, he was not paying any 
license for this privilege and was depriving the 
State of its proper tax. The resident agent 
was forbidden to write insurance in non- 
licensed companies, which placed him at a seri- 
ous competitive disadvantage with the non-resi- 
dent. 

The company applying for a license for an 
agent to transact fire or casualty insurance, 
according to the act, must certify that he is 
of good character, has sufficient knowledge of 
the business to safely and properly serve the 
public, and that he expects bona-fidely to serve 
the public and not to procure the license chiefly 
for the purpose of getting a rebate or commis- 
sion on insurance written for himself or his 
family or some partnership or corporation in 
which he is interested or with which he is 
connected. 

Authority is given to the Insurance Commis- 
sioner of the State to inquire into any alleged 
illegal or impreper conduct of any licensed 
resident or non-resident agent. For this pur- 
pose the Commissioner has power to summon 
witnesses both for and against the defendant. 
The license shall be revoked or suspended, 
under the provisions of the act, on satisfactory 
proof that the resident or non-resident agent 
‘has been guilty of immoral or illegal conduct 
“r such practices as to render him unfit to 
tatty on the business or to make his continu- 
ance therein detrimental to the public interests, 
or that the license was improperly or improvi- 
cently granted.” 

This act does not revoke the license of any 


agent at the present time, these licenses con- 
tinuing in force until the end of 1925. 

Another bill signed by the governor pro- 
vides for the collection by the Insurance Com- 
missioner of special or occupational taxes im- 
posed by law on insurance agents. The Com- 
missioner will retain 5 per cent, or whatever 
amount necessary, of the funds collected, to 
defray expenses of collection. 

The third act empowers insurance companies 
in Georgia to invest not more than 25 per cent 
of their assets in a building to be used as a 
home office, provided the total assets exceed 
$100,000. Approval of the Insurance Commis- 
sioner must first be obtained. 


PROTEST CHRYSLER PLAN 


Texas Companies File Objection to 
Attorney General’s Finding 


Datias, Texas, August 29.—Protest against 
the attorney general’s approving the Chrysler 
plan of insurance for automobiles sold by that 
concern in Texas has been filed with the at- 
torney general by C. A. Leddy, Dallas attor- 
ney for certain Texas insurance companies. 
The protest was framed as a written brief in 
which Mr. Leddy made legal argument against 
the plan. One statement in the brief reads: 

The manufacturers of all other automobiles 
could enter into similar contracts with insur- 
ance companies, and the sellers of pianos, 
household furniture and various other articles 
of merchandise can make similar contracts and 
escape the regulations of the fire rating law 
by contending that the master policy is execu- 
ted without the State and is not subject to the 
State laws. 

Texas local agents have flooded the insur- 
ance department with protests against the plan. 

The matter has been referred to R. B. Cou- 
sins, Jr., newly appointed assistant attorney 
general, who will have charge of all insurance 
questions. 

NORTH AMERICAN LLOYDS 
ORGANIZED 


Will Operate in Texas Only for the 
Present 


Austin, Texas, August 28.—An insurance 
company, which will issue fire, auto, tornado 
and plate glass insurance, has completed plans 
for preliminary organization, and will open 
general offices in Austin on January 1, accord- 
ing to announcement made here to-day. The 
company will be known as the North Ameri- 
can Lloyds, Inc., and will operate in Central, 
South and West Texas. 

The entire stock of the new company has 
already been subscribed by Austin capitalists, 
and application for a charter will be made in 
December. A _ three-story building will be 
erected to house the company, which will be 
under the general management of Robinson & 
Robinson, well-known Austin insurance men. 
The officers of the company have not yet been 
elected, but all the details of permanent or- 
ganization will be worked out in plenty of 
time to secure the charter and begin operations 
with the beginning of the new year. 
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DEFENDS FARM RATES 


Ohio Commissioner Writes to 
Governor 


SHOWS MUTUAL’S EXPERIENCE 


Hon. H. L. Conn Says Rates in Surround- 
ing Territory Are Higher Than in 
His State 
Hon. Harry L. Conn, Superintendent of In- 
surance for Chio, last week sent a letter t- 
Hon. Vic Donahey, Governor of that State, in 
which he replies to recent allegations made 
regarding farm insurance rates in Ohio. 
Superintendent Conn’s communication to the 

Governor reads as follows: 


A third communication to you from one 
Charles Brand of Urbana, Ohio, is largely a 
repetition of his former statements concerning 
farm insurance rates. 

Since your correspondent seems disinclined 
to accept the statements of the stock com- 
panies themselves regarding farm rates, it 
might interest him to know the experience of 
the farm mutuals. These latter operate in a 
small territory, with a minimum of expense 
and no capital investment; notwithstanding, 
many of them have been obliged recently to 
increase rates. 

An Erie county company, whose rate in 1923 
was $1.00 per thousand, increased the rate for 
1924 to $3.50. The Lake Township Mutual in- 
creased from $1.20 to $2.50, the Horton 
Mutual Association from $1.60 to $2.50, while 
the Pickaway County Farmers increased from 
$1.50 to $2.50. The rate in the Muskingum 
Farm Mutual was jumped from $2.00 per thou- 
sand in 1923 to $4.00 in 1924. Some of the 
associations continued their former rates, while 
still others were able to reduce their rates, de- 
pending, of course, upon their experience. 
Some of these latter, however, have begun to 
show deficits. 

The secretary of one farm mutual wrote me 
a few days ago as follows: “It looks now as 
if our next assessment will have to bey higher 
as our losses this season have been excessively 
heavy thus far.” 

Another secretary wrote: “While the aver- 
age rate for the past five years has been ab- 
normally high and should not be taken as a 
fair basis upon which to judge the future rate, 
we cannot but feel that the average rate must 
inevitably increase over the ten vear average 
of 23% cents, unless the average farmer exer- 
cises more care in protecting his property from 
loss by fire and lightning.” 

I am informed that for years the farm rates 
in all the States surrounding Ohio (except In- 
diana) have been and are higher than the pres- 
ent new farm rates in this State. 

Regarding stock insurance company rates 
generally in Ohio, the inspection bureau table 
of rates on brick buildings in cities and towns, 
issued fast February, shows that in comparison 
with Ohio, the rate on similar risks was 9 per 
cent higher in Wisconsin, 45 per cent higher in 
Colorado, 45 per cent higher in Indiana, 63 

per cent higher in Kansas, 63 per cent higher 
in West Virginia, 82 per cent higher in North- 
ern Illinois, 82 rer cent higher in Michigan and 
100 per cent higher in Kentucky. 

The Ohio Farmers, one of the companies 
which has been a real institution in this State 
for many years, advises that not a single agent 
or policy owner of the company has com- 
plained about ahout the increase of rates, evi- 
dently recognizing that lessons of exnerience 
and not mere whims are the hases of rates. 
Brand’s former letter said the Ohio Farmers 
has a million dollar surplus accumulated fronr 
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FIDELITY axp SURETY BONDS M 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, BURGLARY, AUTO- R e un 
MOBILE, LIABILITY, PLATE GLASS AND 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION INSUR- ockfor d Life f 
ANCE. 
] 
CAPITAL, $2,450,000.00 
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Union Inpemniry } 
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Atlantic Life Insurance Company : 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA P 
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ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL * | 
Established in the District “ camenininy West Virginia, Ohio and : 8 
President. i reo EEO = 
Vice Presiden : JOSEPH SANDERS 
2nd Vice President (Agency Supervisor) . : WILLIAM A. BENNETT peat 
Secretary - Sy ALLEN C. CLARK prov 
Actuary - ; d . GILBERT A. CLARE in th 
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writing farm business only. A _ letter from 
Mr. Hawley, president of the Ohio farmers, 
under date of August 25, 1925, reads: 

I am wondering if Brand’s statements re- 
garding the Home and A£tna are as far 
from the facts as his reference to the Ohio 
Farmers. Ohio and Indiana are the only 
States in the entire territory in which this 
company operates where we will write 
any farm business and in Ohio less than 
45 per cent of our entire premiums are 
from the farm department. Nearly forty- 
five years ago the managers of this cou- 
pany discovered that if we were to con- 
tinue writing farnr business only, they 
could not succeed. Because of the fact 
that the plant has been developed and 
built up around this farm business, it has 
continued to write this class at a heavy 
loss. During the last ten years our total 
premiums in Ohio farm business were $6,- 
298,546.00. Our losses and expenses were 


$7,259,548.00. We have no capital and pay 
no dividends. We have no exorbitant 
salaries. 


Brand further says the Home Insurance 
Company has a large capital stock and a 
large surplus, the latter from stock dividends. 
Does he infer the dividends have been illegally 
or wrongfully set aside or declared? If so 
and if that company is a member of an “insur- 
ance trust,” as Brand intimates, perhaps the 
matter should be referred by him to some of 
the State departments of justice. It is hardly 
necessary to say that companies with large 
assets are needed by the public, since insurance 
lines are much higher than formerly. One 
manufacturing plan alone in Ohio has _ its 
buildings and stock, located in one of the 
smaller cities of this State, insured against 
fre in the sum of thirty-two millions dollars. 

The above is written solely for the purpose 
of showing that Brand will not yield to facts. 
This department is not the protagonist of the 
insurance companies. I stated and now re- 
peat that we have neither approved nor disap- 
proved the new rates. We have no authority 
in the premises. If the General Assembly sees 
fit to give the insurance department the rate- 
making power, which will involve an investiga- 
tion not only of premium receipts but also of 
expenditures of companies, including profits, 
loss adjustments, fees, salaries, traveling and 
other items, we shall go into the matter with- 
out fear or favor. 

The sole power of this department as to 
rates is in matters of discrimination. If your 
correspondent knows of specific cases or even 
of a single case of discrimination in rates in 
this State and will give us the facts, we shall 
investigate and remove the discrimination, if it 
exists. And this is no preferential treatment 
of your correspondent, for this office is open 
for that purpose to any of the six million good 
people of Ohio. 

It will avail your correspondent nothing to 
repeat again and yet again his charges that 
insurance rates in this State are too high. Conr- 
pared with some States, they are very low. In 
any event, neither distortion of facts nor erro- 
neous conclusions will cause this department to 
assume a jurisdiction it does not possess under 
the law. 


State Fire Insurance Office of 
New Zealand 
The balance sheet of the State Fire Tnsur- 
ance Office of New Zealand, as of December 
31, 1924, shows assets of £530,283. Although 
the office has an authorized capital of £100,- 
000, none of this has been raised. Among the 
liabilities are noted a reserve fund of £381,- 
847, an investment fluctuation reserve of £10,- 
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000, an unearned premium reserve of £66,- 
028, a reinsurance reserve fund of £10,000, 
a reserve for unpaid losses of £3467, and a 
reserve for taxes of £14,330, as well as other 
minor obligations. The balance from the rev- 
enue account is £31,131. Net premiums last 
year were £165,070; the bonus rebate to pol- 
icyholders was £22,005 and loss payments 
amounted to £60,817. = 


GENERAL EXCHANGE LICENSED 


General Motors Subsidiary Enters 
Michigan 


Lansinc, Micu., August 28.—The General 
Exchange Insurance Corporation of New 
York, General Motors insurance organization, 
was admitted this week by Leonhard T. Hands, 
State Insurance Commissioner, to transact an 
automobile, fire and theft business in this 
State. Appointment of agents, who will be 
sales representatives for General Motors cars 
of various makes, will be made soon and 
licenses will be issued by the department, it 
was indicated by Mr. Hands and his aides. 
But one requisition for a license was filed by 
the new corporation. 

With the Chrysler-Palmetto insurance plan 
already approved in this center of the automo- 
tive industry and with the new General Mo- 
tors’ subsidiary admitted, opportunities of local 
agents for obtaining auto insurance, particu- 
larly on new cars, are seen to be gradually 
diminishing. Further insurance plans by car 
makers are expected to be announced soon. 





AMERICAN FOUNDERS FIRE 


Rupert Fry, President of Old Line Life, 
Heads New Organization 


Rupert Fry, president of the Old Line Life 
Insurance Company of Milwaukee, has formed 
a new fire insurance company called the Amer- 
ican Founders Fire and will be president of 
the enterprise in addition to heading the Old 
Line Life. Mr. Fry is an executive who is 
thoroughly familiar with every phase of the 
life insurance business but who is also 
possessed of a deep insight into the operations 
of fire and casualty companies. It is expected 
that he will give the American Founders Fire 
a strong start. 

As a beginning to his plans for the ad- 
vancement of the new company, President Fry 
has chosen Joseph A. Fleckenstein, formerly 
in charge of the fire insurance section of the 
Wisconsin Insurance Department, to have 
charge of the underwriting and management 
for the American Founders Fire. Mr. Fleck- 
enstein will be vice-president and secretary of 
the fire company. 


Lewis & Gendar Appointed 
Lewis & Gendar, Inc., have been appointed 
agents in Manhattan and the Bronx, New York 
city, for the National-Ben Franklin Fire. The 
company retires from the office of Merges & 
Company to effect the change. 
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Commissioner’s Summary Gives Fire 
Loss Ratio of 68.51 Per Cent in 
1924 
STOCK COMPANIES MAKE GOOD 
SHOWING 


O1% bem ajonn 





791 Organizations Operated in State Dur- 
ing Past Year—Rates Have Been 
Reduced 


LANSING, Micu., September 1.—Michigan’s 
fire loss ratio for the year 1924 was 68.51 per 
cent, un unequaled figure, but stock companies 
as usual, made the best showing, it is revealed 
in Commissioner Leonhard T. Hands’ annual 
report, just issued in its final form. The aver- 
age loss ratio for Michigan and United States 
stock companies did not greatly exceed the gen- 
eral loss ratio for 1923, which was 58.89 per 
cent. The bad showing of mutuals, recipro- 
cals and foreign stock companies, however, ran 
the general ratio to its record high point. 

Of the various insuring classes, Michigan 
stock companies had the best record, it is 
shown, with a loss ratio of but 53.56 per cent. 
United States stock companies, outside of the 
State, also were far below the general ratio 
with 63.9 per cent. Foreign companies man- 
aged to keep the ratio above those of non-stock 
types with 78.81 per cent. 

The report, which is the fifty-fifth one made 
by the department, includes a maze of interest-. 
ing statistics. During the year, it is shown, 791 
insurance organizations of all types operated 
in the State, classified as follows: 431 fire and 
marine companies, of which 231 were operat- 
ing on the stock plan, 67 on the mutual plan, 
113 on the local mutual plan, and 20 on the 
inter-insurance or reciprocal plan; 111 life in- 
surance companies; 128, including 21 casualty 
departments of life companies, casualty com- 
panies, of which 19 are mutual and 18 recip- 
rocals; 12 co-operative accident and sick bene- 
fit associations; 10 co-operative life associa- 
tions; 79 fraternal benefit societies; one burial 
benefit association and one indemnifying 
against loss of position. Six stock fire and ma- 
rine companies, three mutuals, and one recip- 
rocal are Michigan organizations, and other 
intra-State insurance concerns include 113 local 
mutuals; six life companies, 25 casualty com- 
panies. 

Mention is made of the fact that rates have 
been reduced an average of 12 per cent since 
the passage of the rating bureau law. 





Texas Association Incorporates 


DatiAs, Texas, August 29.—The Texas 
Association of Insurance Agents was incor- 
porated in Fort Worth last week in the course 
of a meeting of the executive committee of the 
association, which automatically by that action 
became the board of directors. H. A. Law- 
rence of Fort Worth, president of the associa- 
tion, presided. 
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Another Forward Step 


The Salary Savings Plan opens a new and broad field of life insurance 
distribution. This Company has adopted it, and thus maintains its front- 
rank place among the progressive companies whose leadership has been 


gained by vision and initiative. 

This Plan gives life insurance at its best to groups of salaried employees 
and eage-earners in return for menthly premium payments. 

Always room in this organization for men and women who have the forward 
look, and who work with intelligence and industry and integrity. Unex- 
celled service, together with three fine monthly agency publications and 
first-class advertising literature, supply our representatives with an unsur- 
passed equipment. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organised 1847 











W. A. JOHNSON, Pres. J. A. WALKER, Sec’y and Treas. 


Missouri Insurance Company 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID $150,000.00 


Admitted Assets December 31, 1922 $571,985.00 
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WE WRITE NON-MEDICAL 


BECAUSE it enables our representa- 
tives to close more business in less 
time. 


Non-Medical is now a characteristic 
and important part of West Coast 
Service in all our continental territory 
except those States where an exami- 
nation is required by law. 


West Coast Lire 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE -SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


of Illinois 


A Legal Reserve Co. Organized in 1908 
Every Desirable Provision 
Contained in our Policies 
Home Office Peoples Life Bldg. 
Chicago 
SEYMOUR STEDMAN, Pres. 
R. P. SHEPHERD, Ph. D., Educational Director 














EUREKA MARYLAND ASSURANCE CORP. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Incorporated 1882 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS of 
POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. 


JOSH. N. WARFIELD, Jr., Sec’y & Treas 
J. HOWARD IGLEHART, Medical Director 


JOHN C. MAGINNIS, President 
J. BARRY MAHOOL, Vice-President 








SURETY AND CASUALTY 
SALESMANSHIP 


By 
JOSEPH R. WILSON 


Manager, Development Division 
Maryland Casualty Company 


Manager, Maryland Casualty Company 
Training School 


Compiler of Lesson Papers on Surety and Casualty 
Principles and Salesmanship and Field Development 
for the Maryland Casualty Company Training School. 


Former Vice-President United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company, and only brother of the late 
President Woodrow Wilson. 


Compiler of agents’ text book ‘‘Fidelity Bonds, Surety 
Bonds, Casualty Policies, the principles governing 
their underwriting; the methods of constructive sales- 
manship and the service in connection with them”’ for 
the United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company. 


Single Copy $4. 
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CONFERENCE ARRANGED 


s. E. U. A. Farm Rule Causing 
Difficulties 








MANY AGENTS IGNORE MANDATE 





Meeting on September 14 Will Discuss 
Non-Approval Situation 


Ricumonp, Va., September 1t.—There is a 
prospect of an amicable settlement of the dif- 
ferences between the companies and the local 
agents, arising out of the South-Eastern Un- 
derwriters mandatory rule, promulgated 
August 1, and requiring applications on all 
farm business. Virginia local agents took the 
lead in South-Eastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion’ territory, extending over six States, in 
suing for peace. Last week, through the con- 
ference committee of the Virginia Association 
of Insurance Agents, a conference was 
arranged between the committee and the Vir- 
ginia advisory committee of the South-Easter- 
ern Underwriters Association. The personnel 
of the latter committee consists of Virginia 
State and special agents. While it has no right 
to abrogate any rule promulgated by the exec- 
utive committee of the Association local agents 
believe that it will have sufficient influence with 
the committee to have the rule recinded, or 
modified at least, in Virginia. 

Meantime, practically all of the local agents 
in Virginia are absolutely ignoring the rule. 
They are sending the daily reports on their 
farm business without signed applications, re- 
sulting in non-approvals. It is customary for 
the Virginia Inspection & Rating Bureau to 
notify the Commissioner of Insurance if non- 
approvals are not corrected at the end of sixty 
days. The usual procedure then is for Com- 
missioner Button to notify the home office of 
the company that he will take such action as 
he deems best, unless the non-approval is cor- 
rected in fifteen days. Failure to comply 
usually results in suspension of the company’s 
and the agent’s licenses. 

Unless the conference, which is set for Mon- 
day, September 14, leads to an amicable adjust- 
ment of the controversy, it means that the bu- 
reat of insurance will be flooded with reports 
of non-approvals early in October, and_ that 
Commissioner of Insurance Joseph Button will 
he forced to call a hearing. Frankly, this is 
what some of the agents, and not a few of 
the company men who are opposed to the 
mandatory rule, hope for. They entertain the 
hope that Commissioner Button will not. sus- 
tain the companies in the mandatory rule. 


H. B. Rosensweig Incorporates 
AL B. Rosensweig, an insurance broker of 
sixteen years’ standing, has formed a corpora- 
tion known as H. B. Rosensweig & Co., Ince., 
75 Maiden Lane, New York city, to conduct 
4 general insurance brokerage business. 
Associated with him are Messrs. Wm. Gleim 


and Chas. Finkelstein, formerly connected with 
Stephens & Co, 


Non-Resident Licensing Slow in Michigan 

LaNsING, Micu., August 29.—Michigan's In- 
surance Department has received no applica- 
tions to date for non-resident agents’ licenses, 
although the new law authorizing such licens- 
ing on a limited basis went into effect Friday. 

Blanks have been prepared, however, which 
will be sent out as soon as applications come 
in. The department is none too anxious to 
license non-residents, apparently, and it is 
probable that strictest adherence to the depart- 
ment’s requirements will be demanded before 
a license will be issued. When non-residents 
have been given a permit to write business in 
Michigan, the law specifies that each policy 
shall bear the counter-signature of a resident 
agent, insuring a split commission. 


T. G. Burch Corporation Resigns Firemens 

RicHMOND, Va., September 1.—Announce- 
ment is made of the resignation of the T. G. 
Burch Corporation, agents at Martinsville, Va., 
for the Firemens Insurance Company of New- 
ark. Members of the agency belong to the 
Virginia Association of Insurance Agents, 
which organization is upholding the National 
Association in its oppostion to the Firemens 
bank agencies. 


NEW ORLEANS NEWS-LETTER 
Discusses Advisory Rates of Louisana Fire 
Prevention Bureau 

New Orteans, La. August 24.—Those 
company officials who may rightly claim to 
be underwriters and not mere greedy gatherers 
of premiums, who give some heed to the les- 
sons of the past and have some regard for 
the contingencies of the future will not, I am 
quite sure, contend that the advisory rates of 
the Louisiana Fire Prevention Bureau are too 
high but will rather lean to the opinion that 
they are possibly too low. 

Those charged with the duty of formulat- 
ing these rates bring to the performance of 
this duty impartial consideration of all the 
elements composing the various hazards with 
which they have to deal and are influenced 
solely by a conscientious desire to reach con- 
clusions which will be fair to the public and 
yield the promise of a reasonable and mode- 
rate profit to the companies. Assuredly these 
advisory rates will undoubtedly come nearer 
heing able to take care of possible as well as 
probable happenings than the “guess” of an 
irresponsible agent who has no higher aim 
than to pocket an immediate commission and 
whose “guess” is inspired and directed by no 
other consideration. 

The future and what it may unfold gives 
him no concern and therefore has no terrors 
for him. 

But how about the companies? They must 
reckon with the future and the prosperity of 
that future will depend entirely upon the man- 
ner in which the present, as it marches along, 
has been handled. To build up a liability 


without providing means to take adequate care 
cf it must necessarily bring disappointment, 
distress and probably disaster. 

The mills of 


the gods grind siowly but 
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they grind exceedingly fine and the progress, 
like the movement of Goethe’s star, is unceas- 
ing and unresting. 

History records that the elder Cato ended 
every speech he made, no matter what the 
subject, with the exclamation: “Delenda est 
Carthazo” (Carthage must be destroyed). 

But the iteration and reiteration of this im- 
passicned utterance he finally succeeded in 
bringing about the Third Punic war, the re- 
sult of which, as every school boy knows, 
was the conquest of Carthage and its annexa- 
tion to Rome. 

By the reiteration of the 
warning that we are towards 
disorder unless remedial measures be not soon 
adcpted to stem the tide I am not actuated, 
like Cato, by a desire to bring on a war but 
on the contrary by an earnest desire to avert 
war and bring on an era of peace, of good- 
will and of profit. 


iteration and 
fast drifting 


Manager James B. Ross of the New 
Orleans Insurance Agency has returned from 
an automobile trip through Louisiana and 
Mississippi. He was accompanied by Mrs. 
Ross and visited his various iocal agents in 
the two States. He makes a satisfactory re- 
port on conditions and looks forward to a 
large business in the fall. If all insurance 
managers measured up to Jim Ross’ standard 
of brains and integrity the insurance business 
would be “a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever.” 


va, _O’Hacerty. 





“‘Superior Service Satisfies’’ 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE 
CO. 


PITTSBURGH 
Incorporated 1871 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President 


EDWARD HEER, 
Vice-President and Secretary 





Why not make room in your 
agency for a conservatively- 
managed, medium-sized 
American Company whose in- 
demnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear in- 
spection for half a century? 


.- $ 1,000,000 


Surplus to Policy 
Holders. .... 


Assets...... 


1,752,290 
4,543,938 
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TELL THE WORLD IT NEEDS INSURANCE. Wl 





SELLEGR AM 


© by Victor A, Smith 


Issued Weekly in the Interest of the Agency Forces of 
Companies and General Agents 


ulate it among their Agency Forcer, as their own sales letter or house organ, will be granted upon request. 


fhe Insurance ees is published in THE SPECTATOR in this form for the use of Companies and General Agents. Permission to copy ang 
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To Our Agency Force:- 


While ALL KINDS of Candidates are being "GROOMED" for ALL KINDS of 
political jobs, why don't you do a little "GROOMING" yourself and 
"GET ELECTED" when the time comes to deliver PUBLIC OFFICIAL BONDS? 


“PUTTING IT OFF" won't get you anywhere. It's not TOO early to 
begin your work. The November elections will be on you before you 
know it. "A JOB STARTED IS HALF DONE." Let's start NOW! 


You can MAKE FRIENDS with ALL the NOMINEES. Keep CLOSELY in touch 
with the situation. Make the MOST of an opportunity. WORK among 
the VARIOUS NOMINEES, LINE them up for YOUR Bonds and then "CASH 
IN" AFTER the votes are counted. 


SOMEBODY is going to write the Bonds, and THAT somebody will be 
YOU if you HUSTLE. The chances are that if you GO AFTER this busi- 
ness RIGHT NOW you will have the jump on ALL your Competitors. 

They probably think "THERE IS PLENTY OF TIME YET TO GET THE BUSI- 
NESS." 


Remember the GOODOLD GAG about the EARLY BIRD. YOU are the BIRD. 
The NOMINEE is the WORM. BE EARLY! 


The following OFFICERS WILL MAKE BOND. It's a FINE LIST of good 
prospects. The premiums will ALL BE PAID. That means QUICK COM- 
MISSIONS in YOUR pocket. NOW LOOK 'EM OVER - 


County Treasurer; County Commissioners; County Attorney; County 
Surveyor or Engineer; County Clerk and Deputy County Clerks; Court 
Clerk and Deputy Court Clerks; County Superintendent of Education; 
County Sheriff and Deputy County Sheriffs; County Assessor and 
Deputy County Assessors; and all Justices of the Peace. 


Naturally the County Treasurer's Bond is the "PIECE DE RESISTANCE," 
but while you've got your APPETITE WHETTED up for that, DON'T FOR- 
GET THE "ENTREES." 


THEY ALL HELP TO FILL UP THE HUNGRY POCKET- BOOK. 


Yours previously, 
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CASUALTY, SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS 


EXAMINATION STARTED 





Fort Dearborn Casualty Underwrit- 
ers Under Scrutiny of Departments 





ILLINOIS AND MICHIGAN IN PROBE 
Commissioner L. T. Hands Alleges Re- 
ciprocal’s Advertisement Is Misleading 
Lansinc, Micu., August 28.—Possibility 
that the Fort Dearborn Casualty Underwriters, 
Chicago reciprocal which aspires to become a 
stock company, may meet with further difficul- 
ties in Michigan, where it was recently re- 
licensed after being barred for some months, 
is seen here. Leonhard T. Hands, Insurance 
Commissioner, announced last week that Mich- 
igan examiners will start a joint examination 
with the Illinois department of the Chicago 
exchange next Thursday. The examination 
will probably determine not only the recent 
status of the reciprocal but will go far toward 
determining the department’s attitude toward 
admitting the stock company supposed to be 
forming to take over the exchange’s business. 
Insurance department officials have been 
dissatisfied with the generaf attitude of the 

Fort Dearborn’s attorney-in-fact. 

The reciprocal is going ahead and its inten- 
tion is pointed out by the publication in De- 
troit papers, immediately after the relicensing, 
of an advertisement which Mr. Hands charges 
is extremely misleading. The ad is featured 
by a statement: “We are licensed by and un- 
der the supervision of the State of Michigan.” 
This claim, the department head declares, is 
wrong, as the reciprocal is “under the super- 
vision” of the Illinois department, as yet at 
least. When taken with the fact that the IlI- 
linois address of the exchange is not men- 
tioned, the ad leaves the impression with the 


reader that the organization is a Michigan 
company, 
The advertisement further states: “Auto- 


mobile Owners—Before renewing insurance on 
your old car or insuring your new car ‘de- 
mand from your regular agent or broker 
Fort Dearborn’ low rates and policy. We 
will be pleased to accept the insuring of your 
car from your agent and will pay him the 
usual commission. ‘Fort Dearborn’ specializes 
on automobile insurance giving the finest of 
Protection at a rate lower than that charged 
by others. We insure all makes of pleasure 
cars and trucks at a saving to the owner. Be 
sure to get our low rates before buying in- 
surance.” 

Among other things, it is pointed out that 
this ad would seek to “force” stock agents to 


handle reciprocal lines by persuading patrons 
to “demand” such coverage. No indication is 
given, however, that the Fort Dearborn is of 
the exchange type and the rate claims, of 
course, are merely claims. The use of the 
word “brokers” for a Michigan ad was an un- 
fortunate circumstance in the view of the de- 
partment because of the fact that insurance 
brokers are without legal status in Michigan. 


NEW YORK TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS 
185 Fatalities in State During July— 
5771 Injured 
Statistics compiled by the Bureau of Motor 
Vehicles of New York show that there were 
185 persons killed in traffic accidents in that 
State during July. In addition, 5771 individ- 
uals were injured. Of those killed, sixty were 
children under fourteen years of age, while of 
the total number of injured, 1767 were chil- 
dren. The record shows that the July totals 
indicate an increase in the number of deaths 

of thirty-five over the figures for June. 

Of the total number of persons killed, 107 
were pedestrians, fifty-six were killed in the 
streets, sixteen were jay-walking, thirteen 
were crossing thoroughfares while traffic offi- 
cers were not on duty, six were in roadways 
and two were intoxicated. 


Volunteer Fireman Not an Employee Un- 
der Utah Compensation Law 

Satt Lake City, Utan, September 1.—The 
Utah Supreme Court has ruled that members 
of a volunteer fire fighting organization are 
not employees of the community within the 
meaning of the workmen’s compensation act of 
the State, and, therefore, not entitled to its 
benefits. The case arose when the Industrial 
Commission awarded the widow of the mem- 
ber of a volunteer fire department, killed 
whilst on duty about a year ago, the usual 
compensation on the ground that deceased was 
covered by the compensation law. 


Hamilton Mutual Organizing 

The Hamilton Mutual Auto Casualty Cor- 
poration is being organized in New York city 
by the following individuals: 

Harry Mackler, Morris Bleendes, Harry A. 
Cummings, Albert I. Mackler, Samuel Rabino- 
witz, Sam Cohen, Irving K. Wolfson, Samuel 
Cummings, Benjamin Philipson, Louis Freed- 
man, George Engel, Morris Friehling, Paul 
Mosner, Itale J. Unti, Jack Bluestein, Albert 
Winters, Louis Lauro, Louis Minzelberg, 
Samuel Pitzely, George Gross, Aaron Mermel- 
stein, Edward Kopp, Arthur Lange, Benjamin 
Hollander, Iver Alpert. 
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C. O. PAULEY’S ADDRESS 


President of Health and Accident 
Underwriters Comes Out for 
Non-Interference 








SAYS STANDARD POLICY IS NOT YET 
ADVISABLE 





Believes the Business Should Be Free to 
Experiment With Clauses, Riders 
and Similar Devices 
C. O. Pauley, secretary of the Great North- 
ern Life Insurance Company, Chicago, and 
president of the Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference, addressed the convention 
of that body in session at West Baden, Ind., 
on Tuesday of this week. Pointing to the in- 
crease of membership which has brought a 
total of 101 within sight, President Pauley told 
the gathering that the Conference was not try- 
ing to institute reforms or cry loudly against 
evils but wanted most of all to have the health 
and accident business let alone to work out its 
problems without interference. Continuing his 

address, the speaker said: 

We are engaged in a business which is com- 
paratively new, and in which the contingencies 
against which we insure are continually chang- 
ing. In the accident field there is a constant 
change in industrial conditions and the auto- 
mobile has brought an entirely new and not yet 
determined hazard. Until the saturation point 
in the sale of automobiles has been reached, 
this will be an ever-increasing problem, and 
before that condition is attained the commer- 
cial use of the aeroplane will have presented 
a whole train of new problems. 

Describing the manner in which health claims 
have risen with the spread of the theory of 
accident and health insurance, President 
Pauley said that “The very increase in the 
average length of life of which we hear so 
much, and which has so noticeably increased 
the profits of the life insurance companies by 
a reduction of mortality costs, has only added 
to our difficulties.” This is so, continued the 
speaker in explanation, because the policyholder 
now has an entirely different attitude toward 
medical the examinations 
themselves are more extensive and costly than 
ever. He feels that health and accident in- 
surance men “should be free to experiment 
with cancelable and non-cancelable forms, life 
indemnity, elimination periods, 
riders and other devices until conditions have 
become more stable and experience has taught 
what can and cannot be done.” With refer- 
ence to standard forms, the speaker said: 


examinations and 


waiting or 


If a standard policy form will ever be ad- 
visable that time has not yet been reached, and 
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THE DEMAND FOR AN OUTLET FOR #CATASTROPHEYAND EXCESS REINSURANCE 
OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION, LIABILITY AND OTHERK[CASUALTYALINES 
es IN AN AMERICAN COMPANY HAS BEEN MET BY 


American Re-Insurance Co. 


242 S. 13th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Assets - - . -  $4,439,946.82 
Capital - : - - 750,000.00 
Surplus - - - - 885,425.17 
Voluntary Catastrophe Reserve 500,000.00 
Reserves - - - - 2,200,980.45 


RE-INSURANCE ONLY 


Specializing in Workmen's Compensation Catastrophe and Excess Liability Treaties 
Competing with no direct-writing Insurance Company 
Qualified before U. S. Treasury and Licensed by Principal States 

Financially Strong Conservatively Managed Liberal Contracts 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 




















Central States Life 


Insurance Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 








General Agency Openings 
in 


FLORIDA — ILLINOIS 
TEXAS MINNESOTA 
UTAH SOUTH DAKOTA 





Assets $6,500,000 





Insurance in Force 
$65,000,000 


PENNSYLVANIA 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


LANCASTER, PA. 


Has openings for Progressive General and District Agents 
to handle all forms of Health and Accident Insurance. 


PENNSYLVANIA MARYLAND 
OHIO DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
NEW JERSEY DELAWARE 


Executive Offices 


COMMONWEALTH BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















DETROIT FIDELITY AND 
SURETY COMPANY 


Home Office, Detroit, Michigan 
HOMER H. McKEE, President 


Specialists in Fidelity and Surety Bonds exclusively. 
We give SERVICE. ‘This means an increased pre- 
mium account. 


SERVICE is a much abused word—all of us talk it— 
some of us give it. 


We have agency territory available in the following 
States: 


Arkansas Kentucky North Carolina 
California Maryland North Dakota 
Colorado Massachusetts Ohio 
Connecticut Michigan Oregon 

Dist. of Columbia Minnesota Pennsylvania 
Florida Mississippi South Carolina 
Illinois Missouri Tennessee 
Indiana Nebraska Texas 

Iowa New Jersey Virginia 
Kansas New York West Virginia 


Wisconsin—Wyoming 


Correspondence solicited 


Large qualifying power 
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nt conditions would only be a hin- 
drance to the natural and proper development 
of policy coverage. Policy forms to-day are 
better, fairer to insured and companies than 
ever before, and we believe that experience 
will in time devise means which will make 
health insurance profitable to the companies 
4s well as satisfactory to the msured. Possibly 
euch developments will, be along the recent idea 
of an elimination period, perhaps some other 
method may prove more successful, but in any 
event legislative tinkering or the efforts of 
well-meaning theorists without practical exper- 
nce can only prove harmful. 


under prese 


Toward the conclusion of his remarks, 
President Pauley referred to the comparisons 
and figures given by Ex-President W. T. Grant 
of the Health and Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference in an address last year, and also criti- 
ced THE SPECTATOR for opinions set forth in 


an editorial now Over a year old. 


H. B. DESHIELDS APPOINTED 


Will Manage Western Claim Department 
of New York Indemnity 


The New York Indemnity Company an- 
nounces the appointment of Hoyt B. DeShields 
as manager of its claim department at Chi- 
cago, Ill., covering the Western territory. Mr. 
DeShields is exceptionally well qualified to fill 
this position, having had over twelve years’ 
experience in claim work, both in the field and 
home office. 

He commenced his claim work in a 
ofice in Duluth. From 1915 to 1923 he was 
with the Employers Liability as superintend- 
ent of its St. Paul claim department and later 
as assistant to the superintendent of the claim 
department at the United States office in 
Boston. He also acted for the Emplovers as 
superintendent of claims for Ohio, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and West Virginia, with headquar- 
ters in Cincinnati. Since 1923, Mr. DeShields 
has been connected with the home office claim 
staff of the Maryland Casualtv at Baltimore. 

The company also announces the promotion 
of R. R. Clark from resident 
Southern Department, at Atlanta, to agency 
supervisor of the Western Department at Chi- 
cago. Mr. Clark is well qualified to success- 
fully handle the important duties ot the new 
position. 


law 


supervisor, 


EXTENDS BANKERS’ BLANKET 
BOND 
Fidelity and Deposit Issues Broad Form 
of Coverage 


The Fidelity and Deposit Company of Mary- 
land, Baltimore, has extended its bankers’ 
blanket bond and is issuing a form which may 
he offered to any finance institution that has 
Placed securities with any incorporated bank 
*T savings bank other than a Federal Reserve 
Bank, The coverage indemnifies the holder 
‘sainst any loss of securities resulting front 
any dishonest act of employees, and through 
burglary, theft, larceny or hold-up while the 
“curities are in custody of the depository bank. 


COST OF TRIALS 








Public Attitude Responsible for 
Much Expense, Says N. A. Kreps 
EDUCATION IS REMEDY 





Secretary and General Manager of Hudson 
Casualty Urges Need for Action 

N. A. Kreps, secretary and general manager 
of the Hudson Casualty Company of Jersey 
City, has some very definite ideas on the ques- 
tion of the public’s attitude toward insurance 
companies when it comes to the payment of 
claims. Speaking to a representative of THE 
SrEcTATOR about this aspect of the casualty 
business, and referring particularly to work- 
men’s compensation and automobile liability 
lines, Mr. Kreps said that one of the chief 
difficulties encountered in claims on such poli- 
cies was the peculiar attitude of the individual 
citizen toward insurance companies. The 
average man, said Mr. Kreps, looks upon an 
insurance company as a source from which 
to draw a profit when the problem of a policy 
claim arises. In this, the policyholder is fre- 
quently abetted by lawyers whose methods are 
not above question, and the result is that the 
policyholder who is scrupulously honest has to 
bear a part of the burden of loss payments in 
the shape of rate levels that are static. If 
all policyholders had the right viewpoint toward 
insurance conrpanies and realized that in cheat- 
ing insurance they only cheated 
themselves, rate levels would be considerably 
lower, is the belief of Mr. Kreps. 

When the Hudson Casualty wrote business 
only on New Jersey bus transportation lines, 
and before it began general casualty writings, 
Mr. Kreps made a survey of claim results on 
the business, bearing in mind the fact that on 
such risks the statutory legal provision was 


companies 


read into the policy. 

“That survey made by me,” said Mr. Kreps, 
about 250 cases where disputed 
claims had arisen. The 
minor injuries to deaths and when the matter 


went as far as the courts, the jury knew that 


“embraced 


cases ranged from 


2n insurance company was back of the claim. 
As a result, very little shown. 
Based on the 250 cases, I found that it cost 
about $1000 to contest a claim through the 
courts, as against about $300 to settle it out of 
Of course, we took to court only those 
where an settle- 
ment was made by a questionable attorney, and 


mercy was 


court. 
cases excessive demand for 
where this attorney was out to ‘get his,’ and 
those cases where we felt that we were clearly 
right. And we lost than 
we won.” 

Public opinion and the attitude of juries and 


in the more cases 


legislators toward insurance companies can 


only be changed by educational methods. “We 
cannot hope to entirely eliminate the question 
of the public’s attitude in contested cases or 
Mr. Kreps 
can minimize the bad 


regarding insurance claims,” said 


in substance, “but we 
effect of this on our loss ratios by properly 


presenting the truth about insurance.” 
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DEATH OF THEODORE E. GATY 
Senior Vice-President of Fidelity and 
Casualty Dies at Country Home 
Theodore E. Gaty, senior vice-president of 
the Fidelity and Casualty Company, died re- 
cently at his country home in Clermont, N. Y. 
Born in St. Louis in 1861, Mr. Gaty was 
educated as a mining engineer at Washington 
University and for about ten years followed 
that profession. In 1893, he became inspector 
of mines for the Union Casualty of St. Louis 
and the next year was made assistant general 
superintendent of that company. In 1808 he 
was appointed general manager of the Union 

Casualty. 

His connections with the Fidelity and Cas- 
ualty dates from 1899, when he joined that or- 
ganization as superintendent of its liability de- 
partment. Subsequently, in 1911, he was 
elected secretary and in 1916 added the title 
of vice-president. His insurance activities 
were many and as chairman of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Service Bureau from 1912 to 
1914 he did valuable and recognized duty. In 
addition, he was chairman of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Reinsurance Bureau from its 
inception in 1912 to the time of his death. 


G. F. Michelbacher to Give Casualty 
Course at Columbia 
G. F. Michelbacher, secretary of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, will be the chief instructor in the cas- 
ualty insurance course to be given next spring 
at Columbia University. 








COMMONWEALTH 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA’S OLDEST 
CASUALTY COMPANY 





ACCIDENT and HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


AUTOMOBILE and TEAMS 
INSURANCE 


NO OTHER LINES 
BEST POLICIES 
LOWEST RATES 


UP-TO-THE MINUTE SERVICE 
WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS 


a ee 


CONSTANTLY INCREASING 
BUSINESS and FINANCIAL 
STRENGTH 
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FOUR YEARS YOUNG 
Our Business in 1924 


Assets over $1,100,- 
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| Capital and Surplus 
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We have paid to our Policy- 
} holders or their beneficiaries 
_ Saese since our organization start- 
toe eee Ss etd $002,476.15. 
SALESMEN WANTED 


Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 


National Reserve Life Ins. Co. 


GEO. GODFREY MOORE, President 
Topeka, Kansas 








aH ity $73,000 or... 66% 
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An agency connection- 
plus service 


The Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Company is a financially strong, power- 
ful organization with an enviable record for 
reliable service. 


These features, combined with a full line 
of desirable policies covering protection on 
property and commercial activities, make 
an agency connection with this company 
most desirable. 


Write for particulars 
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PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1711 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
508 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
209 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
125 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. 
200 Bush Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
8th Floor Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 




















The Agent’s Success Is 
The Company's Success 


With this ideal of co-operation in mind, our constant 
thought is to extend agents a service that will help 
secure prospects, ascertain their needs, build up inter- 
views and complete business. 


Te PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
of CHATTANOOGA, Tennessee 


R. J. Maclellan, president W. C. Cartinhour, vice-president and secretary 
LIFE HEALTH ACCIDENT 














1923-1925 SUPPLEMENT 


THE INSURANCE LAW of NEW YORK 


By AMASA J. PARKER, Jr. 
of Albany, N. Y. 


This book contains the amendments made by 66 
laws enacted in 1923, 1924 and 1925 to 112 sections, or 
over one-quarter of the total number of sections of the 
Insurance Law. It brings up to date the law as con- 
tained in PARKER’S NEW YORK INSURANCE 
LAW, 1922 Edition. New matter is set in italics, and 
matter omitted is enclosed in brackets, so that the 
possessor of the 1922 edition can readily ascertain 
exactly what changes have been made in 1923, 1924 
and 1925. Following each section are copious notes 
explaining the purpose of the amendments. ‘There 
are also citations to the opinions of the courts of the 
State and reports of the Attorney-General construing 
the sections. 


Price, cloth binding, $3.50 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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FORGERS BUSY 





w. H. Goodwin Issues Warning to 
Business Concerns 





GANG OPERATING IN ST. LOUIS 





Counterfeit Checks of Local Banks Being 
Circulated 


Sr. Louis, Mo., September 1.—William H. 
Goodwin, district supervisor of the forgery de- 
partment of the National Surety Company, 
with offices in the Pierce building, St. Louis, 
has issued a warning to business men and 
merchants of the St. Louis district to be on 
the lookout for forged bank checks now in 
general circulation, especially those drawn on 
the accounts of two prominent local concerns. 
The counterfeited checks are those of the Art 
Metal Construction Company, 1060-62 Arcade 
building, St. Louis, a branch of the national 
concern, with headquarters at Jamestown, N. 
Y., and those of the Comar Oil Company. 

Each check involved in the counterfeiting 
scheme is for less than $100; but they are 
passed in such large numbers on retail mer- 
chants and other unsuspecting persons that the 
total losses run into many thousands of dol- 
lars. 

“The most dangerous counterfeiter we have 
to deal with to-day,” Mr. Goodwin said, “is 
not the counterfeiter of United States money 
but rather the counterfeiter of bank checks 
used by well-known business concerns. The 
losses from the passing of worthless checks 
have reached staggering amounts. While in 
1910 the total loss for the country did not ex- 
ceed $10,000,000, last year it was more than 
$200,000,000. 

“Many of the most skillful counterfeiters 
in America have turned to the bank check 
field, because there is quicker money and easier 
money in the check game and the chances of 
having to serve long sentences are less.” Con- 
tinuing, he stated: 

The Ohio Bankers Association recently is- 
sued a special protective bulletin on this sub- 
ject in which it was said: “The make-up of 
the counterfeit checks thus far passed in Ohio 
is so good that it seems wise to give a warn- 
ing about them in order that bankers and busi- 
ness men may know the dangers that con- 
stantly confront them.” 

In addition to these two current instances of 
counterfeiting that have been brought to our 
attention here in St. Louis, there have been 
many cases lately of forgers using the checks 
of nationally known concerns. 


Sees Need of Compensation Law 


St. Louis, Mo., September 2.—Governor 
Samuel A. Baker of Missouri, in an address 
at the recent Missouri State Fair in Sedalia, 
declared that his commonwealth needs more 
stringent restrictions on the State referendum 
law, making it harder to suspend good laws. 
Among his comments was one in which he was 
taken as favoring a compensation law and in 
which he said:: 

“We need a workmen’s compensation act, 
one that is fair to labor, capital and the pub- 


lic. Three times in recent years the general 
assembly has attempted to give the people a 
constructive measure along this line but has 
been prevented from doing so through the ref- 
erendum.” 


ACCIDENTS IN COKE INDUSTRY 

24 Deaths and 1645 Injuries Last Year 

Accidents to persons engaged in the manu- 
facture of coke in the United States in 1924 
resulted in twenty-four deaths and 1645 in- 
juries, according to statistics compiled by W. 
W. Adams of the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The figures show a 
lower injury rate for the coke industry than 
in any other year on record. Reports from 
operating companies show that 20,451 men 


were employed in the industry in 1924, and 
that they performed a volume of work equiva- 
lent to 6,204,448 man-shifts, an average of 303 
work days per man. The death rate was 1.16 
per thousand men employed (full-time or 300- 
day workers) and the injury rate was 79.54 
per thousand. 


As compared with 1923 the number of em- 
ployees in the coke industry in 1924 repre- 
sented a decrease of 14 per cent; the number 
of man-shifts a reduction of 19 per cent; the 
average work days per man a decline of 6 per 
cent. The non-fatal injuries were 948 fewer 
in number than in the previous year. Both the 
beehive and by-product branches of the coking 
industry shared in the lowering of the acci- 
dent rates in 1924. 





Wyoming. 
resentative. 


COMPANY 
BALTIMORE 


Fidelity and Surety 


Burglary Insurance 





It’s Not the Size, Nor the 
Location 


WO, towns, each with a population of less 
than 1400, one in Maryland and one in 
In each there’s an F & D rep- 


Conditions in the two places are radically 
different, yet both F & D men are writing 
Fidelity and Surety business at the rate of 
$3.75 per capita, per annum. 
they will each write approximately $5,000 in 
Fidelity and Surety premiums this year. 


All of which would seem to prove that an 
agent’s possibilities for developing a satis- 
factory volume of Fidelity and Surety business 
do not depend upon the size, nor the location 
of his field of operations. 


FIDELITY and DEPOSIT 


Bonds’ and 


In other words, 


Sp. 820 

PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT, 
FIDELITY & DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
Baltimore, Md. 


If you are not already adequately repre- 
sented in this territory 1 will be glad to have 
full information regarding an agency connec- 
tion with your Company. 
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Why Take A Chance 


YOUR RENEWALS are equal to the interest in- 
come on an investment of the sum of all the first year 
premiums on the business you write. If you were 
making an investment of this amount you would be 
very careful about the security. You wouldn’t want 
some one ahead of you with a prior claim. 


IF YOU LOSE YOUR RENEWALS IT MEANS 
THE SAME THING TO YOU AS LOSING THE 
PRINCIPAL WHICH WOULD PRODUCE YOUR 
RENEWAL INCOME. 

YOU CAN’T AFFORD IT! 

The Columbus Mutual Life Insurance Company 
offers a VESTED RENEWAL CONTRACT, DI- 
RECT with the Home Office. Also liberal com- 
missions, automatic increases for volume, unrestricted 
territory, unlimited opportunity to develop personal 
or agency production, free from jealous interference 
or hampering restrictions. 


PERFECTED ENDOWMENTS are automatical- 
ly, Ordinary Life if you die; optionally, Limited Pay- 
ment Life if you live; guaranteed endowments at 
age 65. 


The Columbus Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


580 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio 
C. W. Brandon, President D. E. Ball, Vice Pres. & Sec’y. 





The Three Best Sellers in Life Insurance 


Graphically Portrayed 


A Group of Graphic Folders Strongly Emphasizing 
The Main Services Performed by Life Insurance 


I. TAKING HIS PLACE 


A folder graphically demonstrating the use of Life 
Insurance in general. 


II. ANTICIPATION 
A folder illustrating the results of Long Term En- 
dowment Insurance, and the sustaining benefit of a 
Monthly Income Policy. 


III. GUARANTEEING HIS EDUCATION 
A folder graphically demonstrating the value of 
Child’s Educational Endowment insurance. 
The policies of protection involved represent the 


THREE BEST SELLERS IN LIFE INSURANCE 
and are thus illustrated by Three Four-page Folders, 
each of them teaching a separate lesson, indicating 
the value of Life Insurance on special grounds. 

The leaflets, above mentioned, as a series, are 
valuable for companies and general agents to place 
in the hands of their agents as three serial canvassing 
documents, but may be circulated separately. 


These three graphic folders are now in press. 
for prices. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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BEDFORD. SE ey 
a ct NG 
Ty | Operating in 
ro Ws | i Twenty-Two 
i} States 
| Alsbome 
mn : : || rizona 
Ihe territory directly served by the |] Arkansas 
Home Office at Des Moines is one of || | California 
the largest and most progressive sec- —— 
tions of rural America, whose per |] Idaho 
capita wealth is $4,274.00 and general | Illinois 
conditions most favorable. In this | — 
state are wonderful sales opportu- |] Kansas 
nities for enterprising salesmen who | Kentucky 
wish to increase their earning ability ae 
and can easily do so with the National |] Nebraska 
| Life’s popular form of low cost policies, Hew Mexico 
| cee seas ne. oe Pe ahoma 
i which enable them to sell more in Smet 
l] surance to more people. So. Dakota 
| 2 : Texas 
| Write for further particulars. Washington 
i| Wyoming 
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| National Life Associati 
| . ! 
1 Des Moines, Iowa | nities 
| ||] Available 
i THERE IS ONLY ONE NATIONAL LIFE ASSOCIATION ————__! 
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Field Annuals 


Insurance Directories 


for 


*Greater New York 
{New York State 
New Jersey 
Kentucky 


Tennessee 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Virginia 

Texas 


*City and Suburban. 
tExclusive of Greater New York. 


Each volume contains a complete list of agents in 
the territory covered, with address, list of com- 
panies represented, etc. 


Many new features are included that will be found 
only in “Field Annuals.” 


Price of each $5.00 Postpaid 
THE INSURANCE FIELD COMPANY 


Incorporated 


P. 0. BOX 617 LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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The Truth About F lying Hazards 


There has been entirely too much skepticism 
about the whole business of commercial fly- 
ing as it applies to the United States. Insur- 
ance men, particularly, have viewed the prob- 
fem with something like alarm, due mainly to 
the fact that but few of them, at the present 
time, have any real experience with, or under- 
standing of, aviation. Much of the flying in- 
formation they receive is obtained from daily 
newspaper stories, frequently erroneous, and 
embellished with “scare heads.” The result has 
been that while commercial aviation has been 
an established industry in Europe for the past 
five years, America has been content to per- 
mit the army, the navy and the postoffice de- 
partment to do its flying. 

Let an aeroplane pass over even sophisticated 
Broadway in New York city to-day, and the 


urban necks are stretched to the snapping 
point. This is so despite the fact that there 


are many towns in Europe where little atten- 
tion is paid to either pilots or their machines 
by the public going about its affairs and not 
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Mileage flown | 104,000 | 644,000 225,000 | 717,00 
467 S854 993 3 





Machire flights | s 3,625 705 | 4,892 ¢ 

Passengers carried 870 | 5,799 5,356 10,393 | 15,552 | 13,601 | 2,000 

Fatal scidents 1 | 1 nil | nil 1 | 1 nil 

Passengers killed 1] a nil | nil | 3 7] nil 

Passengers injured 2} | nil | 1] nil nil | nil | ¢ 
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having an air journey to make. The World 
War is partly responsible for this, but it is 
now some length of time since November 11, 
1918, and the average American is still play- 
ing ostrich as far as the commercial future 
of aviation is concerned. 

On 


series of 


page THe SPprcTATOR 
tables, reproduced from a 
righted article in The Saturday Evening Post 
of August 29 and printed here by special per- 
mission, in which are shown the present air- 
ways map of Europe, the accident record of 
European heavier-than-air craft for six years, 
and the comparison of traveling costs as exist- 
ing between regular transportation and aero- 
planes. 


this presents a 


copy- 


The article in The Saturday Evening Post, 
from which these tables are reprinted by per- 
was entitled Takes to the 
Air” and is the first of a series being written 
by F. Britten Austin. The article reviews the 
development of modern commercial aviation, 
points out the financial difficulties encountered 
and gives authentic facts and figures. 


mission “Europe 


The ridiculous theory, entertained by many 
average citizens, that a commercial aeroplane is 
unsafe when properly cared for and operated, 
is blasted by the actual facts. 

‘, from April, 1921, to June 1, 1925, the Dutch 


For instance, 





commercial aviation contpany’s machines flew 
a distance of 2,500,000 kilometers and had but 
one accident, in which three persons were 
killed. On all the regular European air routes 
combined, covering a periog of six years as 
shown in the table from The Saturday Even- 
Post which is reproduced here, the 
machines flew a total of 3,759,0co miles, car- 
ried 53,571 passengers and had hut four fatal 
accidents, with a loss of thirteen lives. Amer- 
ica has been in a state of coma as far as the 
aviation 


ing 


public’s attitude toward commercial 
goes, but there are now hopes of its awaken- 
ing and, when that time comes, insurance com- 
panies will be called upon to play their parts 
in furnishing indemnity protection to passen- 
gers, crew, cargo and aircraft. 












































TIME BY a 

ORDINARY) TIME BY CLASS BY TIME EXTRA 

"jorr, | novas | vane, | “| sovas |poutans 

HOURS DOLLARS cra, | 
London-Paris . . . 7 2 16 31 | 4 | 15 
London-Zurich . . | 19} 8 29 45 1} | 16 
London-Cologne . . | 15 3} 19 30 11} | 11 
London-Brussels . . 7 2 16 21 5 | 5 
London-Amsterdam 12 23 17 20 9 | 3 
London-Berlin. . . | 22 7 35 40 15 | 5 
London-Malmé . . | 36 11 45 51 3 | 6 
Paris-Malmé. . . . | 36 10 45 50 6 | $$ 
Paris-Amsterdam. . 9 4 10 20 5t | 10 
Paris-Berlin . . . . | 20 8} 35 53 113 18 
Paris-Brussels . . . 3} 12 5 10 2 5 
Paris-Prague. . . . | 26 11? 40 50 144 | 10 
Paris-Vienna. . . . | 28 11} 40 | 62 164 | 2 
Paris-Warsaw . . .| 36 31 60 65 Ss | 
Paris-Bukharest . . | 62 37 60 | 90 25 30 

N. B. Some of the air routes have been much lengthened by the inability to fly 

across Germany. The schedule time Paris-Warsaw was fourteen hours, and the 
schedule time Farie- Bukharest twenty-three hours before the alteration in route. 
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Prominent Agents and Brokers 


Actuarial 








LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 


REPRESENTING 


American Eagle Auto- National Union New Amsterdam 
mobile Hartford National Hartford — Casualty Co. 
American Equitable U.S. Fire Indemnity Company 
Fidelity-Phenix Stuyvesant of America 
Insurance Co. Automobile Insuranee 
State Pa. BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 
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ACTUAR Y— Wanted! 


One of the most aggressive LifeInsurance , 
Companies in the West wishes to employ 
anactuary. The successful applicant will 
find this an unusual opportunity. He 
must meet each of the following require- 
ments without fail. 
1) Under 40 years of age. 
2) Thorough technical edu- 
cation. 
(3) Five years’ experience in 
actuarial department of 
a life insurance company. 
(4) Member of Actuarial So- 
ciety of America. 


The salary will range from $6,000 to 
” Address 
ACTUARY 
THE Spectator, New York 








Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARDB. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultations 
Examinations Valuations 
50 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 








MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 








Woodward, Fondiller and Ryan 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Actuarial, Statistical and Accounting 
Service in All Branches of Insurance and 
for Pension Plans: Office Systems and 

Reorganization. 


75 Fulton Street New York 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 








Actuarial 








FRANK J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


Hume Mansur Bldg. 
Royal Union Bldg. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Des Moines, lowa 





ABB LANDIS 
Consulting Actuary and Counsellor 
CLARENCE L. ALFORD 
Associate Actuary 


WASHINGTON, D. C. NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
10 Jackson Place, N. W. Independent Life Building 








COPELAND and COTHRAN 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Southeastern Trust Building 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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SAMUEL BARNETT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


502 Forsyth Bldg. ATLANTA, GA, 











FREDERIC S. WITHINGTON 


F. A. 1. A. 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Midland Life Building 
Armour Blvd. & Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 








L.A. GLOVER & co. | 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


29 South La Salle St., Chicago 











Conservation Specialists 





The Otis Hann Company, Inc. 
‘‘Life Insurance Service’’ 
10 So. La Salle St. Chicago, III. 


References Covering Past 23 Years 











E. L. MARSHALL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 











JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, 
Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
ORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 


165 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 








Adjuster 














GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 





SANBORN & SLOAN, Ltd. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
ADJUSTERS 


Anywhere in Province of Ontario, Canada 
401 KOYAL BANK BLDG., TORONTO, ONT. 























25 FRANKFORT ST. NEW YORK 
Statisticians 
T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY Underwriters 


Colcord BIdg., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 














A. SIGTENHORST, F.A.1.A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


National City Bank Bldg., WACO, TEXAS 








F.M. SPEAKMAN, C. P. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accountants 


THE BOURSE 


PHILADELPHIA 











Statistical Bureau, Inc. 


We render complete statistical service 
and relieve you of the pressure of annual 
statement filing. 

We a.e also equipped to prepare can- 
cellation and reinsurance schedules, or 
handle any job where the use of tabulat- 
ing machines or comptometers is de- 
sirable. 


Phone: JOHN 1090 
50 John St. New York City 
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Miscellaneous Insurance 








LIFE 

Material misrepresentation as to medical 
consultations and treatment are a bar to 
recovery, although not made with intent to 
deceive. In the absence of fraud or mistake, 
party who had opportunity and ability to 
read contract cannot avoid it by showing 
ignorance of contents. Information given to 
soliciting agent is not attributable to the 
insurer. 

In her application for insurance, the insured 
denied that she had ever consulted a_physi- 
cian for any disease of the brain or nervous 
system or that she had ever consulted a 
physician for any ailments or disease. The 
evidence given on trial showed conclusively 
that at different times within a period of six 
months immediately prior to the application 
that insured had consulted a physician and 
was suffering from severe headaches caused by 
brain pressure. After some treatment in the 
hospital, an operation was performed by punc- 
turing the skin and withdrawing a portion of 
the spinal fluid. Later the insured became 
paralyzed and died—cause of death being a 
tumor of the brain. 

Held, that questions relative to medical 
examination and treatment were material and 
the answers were material, and if false, the 
policy may be avoided. It is unimportant 
whether the insured actually intended to de- 
ceive the company or not. The plaintiff 
claimed that the insured did not read the ap- 
plication before she signed it and did not know 
its contents. However, she had the oppor- 
tunity to read it and the law does not permit 
a party to avoid his contract by pleading igno- 
rance. 

Plaintiff further contended that all the facts 
pertaining to the physical condition of the in- 
sured were fully known to the insurér’s agent 
who solicited the insurance—and that he knew 
that plaintiff had been receiving treatment 
from a physician and had been in a hospital. 
Further that the examining physician who was 
called inserted the false answers without 
asking any questions and without the insured’s 
knowledge. 

Held, that knowledge which came to the at- 
tention of the soliciting agent was not attrib- 
utable to the company. In order to charge 
the principal with constructive notice because 
of facts known to the agent, the agent must 
have been authorized to deal with the matters 
affected. The agent was not authorized here 
to effect contracts or issue policies of insur- 
ance and his knowledge does not bind the in- 
surer, 

No evidence was introduced to show that the 
facts were correctly stated to the examining 
physician by the insured and recovery must be 
denied. Judgment directed for company. 

Shaughnessy vs. New York Life Ins. Co. 


aii} By Joseph @. Seller of the New York Bar 


(Sup. Ct. of Minn.), 203 N. W. nep. 000. 


FIRE 

An inference of waiver may be drawn 
from the conduct of insurer, indicating that 
with fvll knowledge of facts, it had chosen 
to treat the loss as a valid claim. Where 
insurer refuses to submit disagreement as to 
loss to appraisers, it waives conditions of 
the policy. 

Plaintiff, a North Dakota corporation, car- 
ried a stock of goods with an inventory value 
of $56,580. The two defendants, together with 
thirteen other insurance companies, issued poli- 
cies of fire insurance on this stock in the 
amount of $36,500, the policies of these de- 
fendants being for $2000 each. All of the 
policies contained a similar clause that, in the 
event of disagreement as to the amount of the 
loss, it should be determined by two com- 
petent and disinterested appraisers who should 
in turn select a disinterested umpire. 

The arbitrators met and qualified but a dis- 
agreement arose at the outset. The insurer’s 
arbitrator ccntended that only the goods on 
hand and in sight should be appraised, while 
the insured’s arbitrator contended that the 
whole stock should be appraised. After con- 
siderable argument, the insured’s appraiser and 
the umpire met and made an award, fixing 
sound value of stock at $54,882 and damages 
thereto at $30,001.37, or 54 per cent of the 
whole. These actions were then brought upon 
these awards. 

Held, that the companies by failing to re- 
place their appraiser, who refused to act, and 
by refusing to submit all matters in dispute to 
the umpire, are precluded from complaining as 
to the manner of procedure and as to the char- 
acter of proofs received, as well as to what 
goods should be appraised. The purpose of an 
umpire is to settle such disputes and the award 
must hold. 

It was claimed, however, that plaintiff vio- 
lated the terms of the policies by a sale of a 
portion of the damaged goods, thereby depriv- 
ing the insurers of the option of taking all or 
any part of the damaged stock at its appraised 
value. 

After the sale of 74 per cent of the stock 
insured, the insurers joined with the insured 
in an appraisal of the stock. Held, that the 
companies by their conduct in the appraisal 
and by repudiating the award, waived the pol- 
icy conditions and are now estopped to com- 
plain of the award. The policy is not divisible 
and covered the entire stock of merchandise. 
By claiming forfeiture for damages as to a 
part of an indivisible claim for loss, the de- 
fendant admits liability for the entire loss as 
to the amount covered by the policy. The in- 
surers may waive any policy provision and 
have here waived the forfeiture clause. 
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Judgment for plaintiff affirmed. 

Marblestone Co. vs. Phoenix Ass. Co., 
Limited of London; Same vs. Great Ameri- 
can Ins. Co. of N. Y. (Sup. Ct. of Minn., 204 
N. W. Rep. 42). 


LIFE 

Burden is on the beneficiary to prove that 
death was caused by accidental means. 

An action was brought by the beneficiary to 
recover the face amount of the policy payable 
in the event of death resulting, “directly, in- 
dependently and exclusively of any and all 
other causes from bodily injuries effected 
solely through accidental means.” 

The testimony showed that while the insured 
was voluntarily taking a drink of liquor 
largely consisting of fusel oil, he accidentally 
took more than he intended. While drinking 
out of a jug containing this liquor, the insured 
said that his hand slipped and he got lots 
more of the liquor than he intended to drink. 
The insured died the following night after be- 
ing brought home in an intoxicated condition. 
A physician who examined the liquor testified 
on trial that it had the odor of and appeared 
to be fusel oil, the chief constituent of which 
is amyl alcohol, described as a direct nerve 
poison. 

Held, that there was no evidence from which 
the jury could determine whether the excess 
quantity of this liquor, if any, which the in- 
sured drank accidentally was the cause of his 
death. The jury could not distinguish between 
what was taken voluntarily and what was 
taken by accident. Further it is difficult to 
see how the insured could have drunk an ap- 
preciably larger quantity than he intended be- 
cause his hand slipped in holding the jug. 

Death must have resulted directly and ex- 
clusively of all other causes from accidental 
means, and the burden is on ‘the beneficiary to 
make a prima facie showing to that effect. He 
has not sustained this burden of proof. There 
was no question of fact for the jury to pass 
upon, and the motion by defendant at the close 
of the evidence for a directed verdict should 
have been granted. Judgment for plaintiff re- 
versed. 

Calkins vs. National Travelers Beneficiary 
Association of Des Meines (Supreme Court of 
Iowa), 204 N. W. Rep. 406. 


Increases Group Coverage 

Ricumonp, Va., August 29.—The Univer- 
sity of Richmond is increasing the group cov- 
erage granted to its executive staff and faculty. 
Each individual has heretofore been insured 
for $4000. Under the new arrangement, exec- 
utives will be insured for $7500 each, and pro- 
fessors for $5000 each. The insurance is on 
the contributory plan, and is carried in the 
Metropolitan. 
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cs,"=~3, ly Premium plan. 


Same Rates for Males and Females. 


Double Indemnity and Monthly Disability Income features for | | | 


Males and Females alike. 


Standard and Substandard Risk Contracts, i. e. less work for nothing. 


We have openings in Ala., Ark., Dela., D. C., Fla., Ga., Ill., Ia., 
Kans., Md., Mich., Minn., N. M., Okla., S. D., W. Va. 


THE OLD COLONY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of CHICAGO, ILL. 


B. R. NUESKE, President 


The Company has its Home Office in its own building at 166 W. Jackson Blvd. running through 


Our Agents Have 


A Wider Field— 
An Increased Opportunity Because We Have 


Age Limits from 0 to 60. 


Policies for substantial amounts (up to $5,000) for Children on a variety 
of Life and Endowment plans, thus enabling parents to buy all of the 
Family’s insurance on the Ordinary, i. e. Annual, Semi-Annual or Quarter- 


ILDING Participating and Non-Participating Policies. 
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to Quincy and Wells Street, right in the heart of Chicago’s Financial District. 






































Building a Reputation for Service 


Certain brands of merchandise are so conspicuous 
for high quality that their names, when we read or 
hear them, automatically suggest superiority. There 
is a make of automobile—and a watch—and a piano— 
which create an instant impression of ‘‘class’’: whose 
goodness you involuntarily acknowledge. 


Similarly the Peoria Life, by years of conscientious 
attention to the interests of its agents and policy- 
holders, has built up a reputation for Service. Such 
a reputation does not come as a result of claims and 
pretentions, unsupported by the facts. The public 
recognizes excellence only when there is excellence to 
be recognized. Not just fair or average excellence, 
but of a degree striking enough to attract notice and 
cause comment. 


The Peoria Life has not been satisfied merely to 
talk Service: it has never for a moment relaxed its 
efforts to give the most complete and useful Service 
possible. Such an ideal, persistently followed, ex- 
plains why the name of the Peoria Life, when heard, 
instinctively suggests “SERVICE TO AGENTS” 
and “SERVICE TO POLICYHOLDERS!” 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 


Peoria, Illinois 




















—— 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
has a record of EIGHT Y-TWO YEARS of prosperous 
and successful business. It has passed through 
panics, pestilence and wars unharmed, and to-day, 
as a result of eight decades of endeavor, offers financial 
strength, reputation, magnitude, leadership, and life 
insurance service. 


Those considering life insurance as 
a profession are invited to apply to 





The Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street New York 
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Settlements 


By CHANDLER BULLOCK 


Co-operation with Trust Companies in Deferred 


Vice-President and Counsel, State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


have 
n our evolution where we 


In our selling methods we now 


reached that point 
know that most prospects should be sold on 
the basis of income—not principal. There is 
no quicker way to expose the utter inadequacy 
than by 
meager income derived from $5000 or $10,000 


of under-insurance showing the 
policy proceeds after their investment in securi- 
ties. So we are increasing the average per 
capita of insurance—so also are we increas- 
ing our own income settlements. 

I had our records examined for 1000 of the 
current run of policies issued during three 
continuous weeks of last December. The total 
amount of insurance represented by these 1000 
policies was $4,764,604; of which a little over 
$700,000 have agreements for deferred pay- 
ments by the company. A substantial propor- 
tion but not as large an amount as it will be 
later. But I was rather surprised that of 
these 1000 current run of policies only six 
were payable to trust companies, i.e, were 
trust fund insurance—where the trustee col- 
lects from the insurance company in one lump 
sum and pays out under some irust agreement 
filed with the trustee. With the many larger 
policies now heing written, there should be 
More such cases. 

Much is written of the desirability of co- 
operation between life insurance field forces 
and the trust companies. It is all true. Sub- 
stantially all the arguments to that end I 
have read in the advertising matter put out by 
reputable trust companies, are sound and to 
the point. You who write the larger policies— 
and all of you do occasionally—-should estab- 
lish in your various communities a closer con- 


_— 


F “ee 
in rom a recent address before the company’s agents 
Convention assembled. 


nection with the trust companics. Some of 
you, I know, have. In many instances, the 
trust companies in your communities are at 
fault—they have not been yet awakened to 
the desirability and feasibility of trust fund 
life insurance handled by themselves. Trust 
company officials, once sold to the proposition, 
are valuable co-operators in your field—and 
without wanting to share a commission. While 
the insurance companies’ methods of opera- 
tion for deferred settlements are reasonably 
elastic and pliable, there must be necessarily a 
certain fixity to our payments that eliminates 
all discretion on our part and cannot ade- 
quately meet certain emergencies that may 
exist in family affairs. It must be thoroughly 
understood that the insurance companies do not 
desire to make themselves all the deferred set- 
tlements. There is a very large fraction of 
them that we could not and should not at- 
tempt. 


“CLEAN-Up” INSURANCE 

Then also considerable “clean-up” insurance, 
so-called, is often advisable to meet this or 
that family need, or, to further an advantage- 
ous sale or liquidation of the deceased’s busi- 
ness, or, to use discreetly in various ways but 
depending on the pressure of the occasion of 
the family needs. No insurance company can 
be in the position to make the best applica- 
tion of such insurance funds. There are many 
distributions—both immediate and deferred— 
which only a trust company trustee, on the 
spot, knowing the beneficiaries, knowing the 
family and business circumstances, can settle 
with wisdom and intelligent discretion. So 
when we find but six out of a thousand cur- 
ent run of policies payable to trustees, we 
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fear there is not in some localities that desir- 
able co-operation with trust companies that is 
sure to sell more insurance. 

If none of your local trust companies are 
doing this business—take the initiative your- 
self. Sell the idea to one of thei first. They 
are not our rivals but our helpers. You will 
be materially assisted in interesting a local 
trust company by having in hand a copy of 
one of the insurance trust bulletins printed 
by the American Bankers Association. 

The American Bankers Association Com- 
pany has already issued two rather noteworthy 
insurance trust bulletins. We will send you 
copies of these. In September they expect to 
issue a third bulletin which will contain con- 
crete and helpful suggestions to all parties as 
to the provisions which these trust agreements 
should contain. We will send you these third 
bulletins when they appear. You will find 
them all excellent campaign material. They 
contain infornration on both funded and un- 
funded insurace trusts. It is all quite simple 
—not as complicated as you may fear. Those 
of you not already cultivating this promising 
field should start to do so. Some rich fruit 
will be ultimately grown. 


Portcy Loans 

I had examined all policies settled by this 
company for five years, from 1920 up to 
1924. There was a total of 4620 death claims 
settled in this period—of which 1084, or 23.4 
per cent, were diminished by policy loans. 
There were 2709 endowment claims settled; 
and a total of 730, or 27.2 per cent of these, 
had policy loans in force at maturity. Twenty- 
five per cent, a quarter, of our policies are 
impaired at settlement. (Understand, I speak 
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rights. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 
Confidential communication invited from those 


with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 
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of policy loans—not premium loans or deduc- 
tions.) These figures are uncomfortably large, 
and show that policy loans are indeed a con- 
stant threat to the protective funds. 

If a policyholder must borrow, let his in- 
come settlement policies be the last impaired. 
The continued shrinkage in the promised pro- 
tection should be brought home to him. He 
is borrowing monthly from his widow over a 
period of years. Of course, a certain portion 
of policyholders borrow on their policies be- 
cause they must: because they are slipping 
down hill financially, and exhausting their 
assets one by one. However, many of us be- 
lieve that most borrowers on their policies bor- 
row for other reasons—to provide more cap- 
ital; often to buy other assets or investments; 
or they are adding to their domestic plant in 
some way—often in motor cars or luxuries— 
(too often so). 

While policy loans are paid up sometimes, 
it does not seem to be in human nature to pay 
them up: they are too often regarded as per- 
petual loans, or are preludes to a lapse. Statis- 
tics collected by the presidents’ association 
show that not over 10 per cent of policy loans 
are repaid before death. In any event it cer- 
tainly is unfortunate that out of 7329 policies 
settled by us in five years—either as death 
claims or matured endowments—25 per cent 
of them should suffer substantial deduction 
at settlement because of policy loans. It might 
be a few of these borrowers could pay back 
their widows in the easiest way—by additional 
insurance as policy loan protection. Anyway 
it does seem possible more arguments might be 
used to prevent some of these brutal assaults 
on the family protection. 


A Few “Do’s” 

Some of our field men still need to give 
these agreements more consideration. It is 
true, the average policyholder seldom reads 
the provisions and conditions of his policy con- 
tract—but many do consider from time to 
time the disposition of their policy proceeds. 
And so, sooner or later many scan with care 
the filed copy of the agreement for their pay- 
ment. Therefore, see to it that the outline of 
the settlement is not hastily thought out, but 
is one that will meet the policyholder’s ap- 


proval on mature consideration. If he has 
such a right kind of agreement—one to fit his 
case and.conditons—he regards you as a com- 
petent insurance advisor: he is inclined to 
stick to you for his future business. He is 
naturally more receptive to your subsequent 
approaches for additional insurance. 

So, also, we believe our field men, every few 
years, should see to it that every policyholder 
with a recorded agreement for deferred set- 
tlement reviews such agreement. You should, 
of course, in all deferred settlement cases, have 
retained in vour files the completed duplicate 
copy of the “outline of deferred settlement” 
blank with which we provided you. If the 
policyholder does not take the initiative in re- 
viewing his settlement agreements—take it 
yourself with him. Certain recorded settle- 
ments may be unnecessary because a_ child 
may have died or passed the educational pe- 
riod or a new child been born and not cov- 
ered—it is obvious the family circumstances 
may have changed in a hundred ways. It 
would appear to be a fact that about every 
five years—the same as in the case of a will— 
a policyholder should review, and the agent 
should review for him, his life insurance set- 
tlement methods. 

The last report of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau on “Conservation Processes 
and Methods” well said that: “Agents should 
feel that renewal commissions were not all 
payments for past work, but for continued 
service to the policyholder.” But more than 
that, a periodic review of the deferred settle- 
ments of your policyholders will result in your 
writing more business. An existing deferred 
settlement agreement of a few years’ stand- 
ing is one of the very best avenues to a 
subsequent successful approach. It is too 
seldom so used. 

In deferred settlements, it is usually advis- 
able to name contingent or ultimate bene- 
ficiaries—especially if the insured has children. 
Many do—but too many do not. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the wife is as apt to die an early 
death as the insured husband is. These set- 
tlements run anywhere from ten to thirty or 
more years; and if no contingent beneficiaries 
are named, then the commuted value or the 
principal sum retained is paid at the wife’s 
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death to her estate. She may die shortly after 
the insured dies. The sudden payment of 
money to her estate is likely to tind her estate 
quite unprepared for any wise distribution, The 
insured should guard against that Possibility, 
as he guards against his own demise, by pro. 
viding himself for the disposition of any yp. 
paid proceeds to his children. It will prove 
more satisfactory to arrange it himself— 
rather than to leave the balance to the haz. 
ards of the wife’s estate. 

However, there is another reason for calf. 
ing to the policyholder’s mind the naming of 
contingent beneficiaries. If the insured simply 
concentrates on his widow’s needs, his thoughts 
go but vaguely beyond her. Call to his atten. 
tion that his wife must die as well as he, and 
she also may die prematurely, soon after he 
does—and it starts hinr thinking more definitely 
of the future needs of his children. Yo 
have brought the children clearly into his pic. 
ture. As he considers this possibility, he bet. 
ter visualizes the period beyond his wifes 
death, when his children still need continued 
support and education. Their needs loom 
larger as he concentrates on them. Thus, he 
becomes a better prospect for more insurance, 
So I say, in deferred settlements particularly, 
get the insured to designate his children, if 
any, as contingent beneficiaries. 


OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES 
This is a most vital subject to us and the 
insuring public. There are potent arguments 
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to persuade a man to invest all his savings in 
fife insurance. Yet some of them are neg- 
lected or passed over too lightly. 

To begin with, there is the old reason, old 
as life insurance itself, that it protects against 
premature death; that by a small investment 
one may buy a relatively Jarge estate, if he 
dies prematurely. In no other form of thrift 
i; such protection possible. Life insurance is 
the only system of thrift yet devised that meets 
the ever threatening problem of premature 
death. 

That is indeed a powerful argument. Why 
it is not more persuasive is that most every 
human is ingrainedly optimistic and he does 
not believe he will die before his time. He 
dislikes to think of death, but if he does he 
applies his common sense. The average in- 
surable man knows that his chances are he will 
live the average length of life—that his ex- 
pectancy is what the life tables call for. If 
the average man did not live at least that long 
—of course, the life companies would be in- 
solvent. He sees the companies flourishing. 
So he is confident his chances are he will kick 
around this old world for a long time yet. 
Where some agents fall down in my opinion 
is in not making Mr. Average Citizen see 
the advantages—if he lives—in creating an 
estate by life insurance. So let us emphasize 
the advantages of the life insurance estate— 
assuming the insured lives the usual expect- 
ancy. Show the prospect he does not have to 
die before his time to win. His heirs, his 
dependents, win out most decidedly in a life 
insurance estate. 


First, there is the freedom from all income 
taxation. According to recently compiled gov- 
ernment figures for the calendar year 1923— 
7,698,321 individuals in the United States filed 
a Federal income tax return. So there are 
7,698,321 individuals who must squint an eye 
at the income tax. Kindergarten life under- 
writers know that under all income tax laws 
all policy proceeds whether paid to an in- 
dividual, estate, partnership or corporation 
are exempt—entirely exempt. Yet I have seen 
an agent let his prospect bother about the very 
minor point of the non-deductibility of a pre- 
mium, and let him forget the major point of 
the freedom from tax to the recipient of the 
Policy proceeds. There is no vther form of 
money that is exempt, that is not held as tax- 
able gain or income—except gifts or bequests 
(and of these most humans never receive any 
substantial ones). Again, we sometimes for- 
get to emphasize the point that all deferred 
settlement payments are also exempt to the 
tecipient from the Federal income tax—unless 
the beneficiary has the right of withdrawal of 
Principal under the interest option. 

Look at what the bond and security sales- 


men are doing all the time. Examine any of 


their printed circulars. On every circular and 
pamphlet where it is possible to so claim, right 
Up near the head of the circular, it is printed 
conspicuously that the income is free from all 
Tax exempt State, county and 
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Don’t Be Left Floundering for Something to Say 


By Frank H. WILLIAMS 


Not so very long ago, a life insurance sales- 
man called on a man just before the expira- 
tion of the man’s endowment policy for $2500. 
The salesman approached the prospect per- 
fectly and felt that he had a splendid chance 
of making a good sale: but in less than thirty 
seconds the salesman was left gasping and 
floundering for something to say and the pros- 
pect got away completely. What was the 
trouble? How could this particular sale have 
been made? And what is there worth con- 
sideration for other life insurance salesmen in 
this fact of one salesman being swept off his 
feet by surprise to such an extent that he was 
unable to clinch a sale that should have been 
made? 


Not EnoucH INFORMATION 

In attempting to sell this prospect the sales- 
man pulled a little card from his pocket and 
showed it to the prospect. 

“See that?” said the salesman. “That’s the 
card showing that you have a big sum of 
money coming to you on the eighteenth?” 

“Oh, ves,” said the prospect, “that’s when 
that insurance policy comes due, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said the salesman, “you’ve got $2500 
coming due, plus a big dividend. You've prob- 
ably forgotten all about the fact that you get 
a dividend when the policy matures.” 

“No, you’re mistaken,” said the prospect, “T 
hadn’t forgotten.” 

“Let me show you just how much you've 
got coming,” said the salesman. “The policy 
is for $2500. Then on top of this you get 
over $750 dividends. Think of that—you’ve 
got $3250 coming to you. That’s a lot of 
money! What are you going to do with it?” 

“Nothing,” said the prospect, “hecause you’re 
wrong—I won’t get that much.” 

“You won't get that much? 
you’ve got a loan on it?” 


” 


You mean 


ea 
“How much?” 
“Well, say,” exclaimed the prospect sar- 


castically, “you’re a representative of the com- 
pany. If your company didn’t think it was 
any of your business how much I had bor- 
rowed on my policy I guess there’s no reason 
why I should tell you!” And while the sales- 
man was floundering around for something to 
say the prospect announced curtly that he 
wasn’t going to buy any more insurance and 
he walked away, out of that life insurance 
salesman’s life for ever. 


THINK First 

Of course, the main trouble in this case was 
that the company had fallen down in provid- 
ing all information possible about the pros- 
pect to the salesman: but the salesman was 
also at fault, too. 

The salesman had allowed himself to be 
surprised. He hadn’t figured out in advance 
all possible contingencies that might arise in 
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his interview with the prospect and so he 
wasn’t able to meet this unusual situation when 
it developed. 


THINGS TO REALIZE 

The big thing for the salesman to realize 
from this particular selling experience and 
from all insurance selling experiences is that 
the salesman who is left floundering for some- 
thing to say, never puts a sale across unless 
something approaching a miracle happens. The 
prospects expect these things from life insur- 
ance salesmen: 

Absolute assurance in their talk and action. 

Authority and conviction in the things they 
say and the way they act. 

A really worth-while come-back to every 
objection raised by the prospect or to every 
unusual statement made by the prospect. 

How can the salesman get this highly desir- 
able assurance and conviction and poise in all 
his sales efforts? 

The way to do is to figure out in advance 
of calling on a prospect every possible con- 
tingency that may arise. It isn’t as hard to 
do this as it might be thought at tne first 
glance at the proposition. 


Wuat To Do 

The way to do is by figuring out the things 
that the prospect may do when he is asked to 
purchase insurance. The prospect may do any 
of these things: - 

He may, in remote instances, buy insurance 
the minute he is asked to buy. 

He may try to stall off the insurance sales- 
man until some later date. 

He may say that he has all the insurance he 
can possibly carry and may say further that 
he won’t be in the market for any more for 
several years. 

He may sign up and then fight off the med- 
ical examination. 

He may act rough and turn the salesman 
down cold. 

He may waste a lot of the salesman’s time 
by telling stories and talking without letting 
the salesman gct down to brass tacks: and 
so on and so forth. 

There are only a certain definite number of 
things that the prospect can do when he is ap- 
proached to buy insurance and if the sales- 
man takes time to set down in black and 
white all of these possible reactions and to 
then figure out ways and means of putting his 
sales arguments across in the face of each 
and every reaction he will save himself from 
being surprised and from being left gasping 
with nothing to say. In doing all this it will 
be much the best plan for the salesman to 
draw on his own personal experiences. 


CoNSIDER THE AVERAGE 
In doing this consider a hundred average 
interviews. Think of the interviews which 
come most readily to mind. How did John 
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for instance, act when it was put up 
to him squarely to buy some life insurance? 
Did he get mad? Did he refuse to say just 
why he wasn’t going to buy any more life in- 
surance? Was there anything at all in the 
interview with John Smith which came to you 
with the shock of surprise? 

Consider, too, your interview with Bill Jones. 
Bill rather took you off your feet when you 
approached him and asked him to buy some 
more insurance before his age changed. Let’s 
see, just what was it that Bill said and did? 
How did you come back at him when he did 
surprise you in this way? Then there was 
Tom Brown. Tom surely surprised you, but 
you thought mighty quickly when he sprung 
his surprise and were able to come right back 
at him and put the sale across. Let’s see, just 
what was it that Brown said and just what 
was it that you said? And couldn’t you use 
the same sort of a come-back again in some 
similar cases from time to time? Ant so on 
with case after case. 

In each instance it would be the best sort 
of a proposition to consider if there were any 
surprising features in the interviews and to 
then recall just how these surprises were effec- 
tively met. 


Smith, 


PREPARATION ESSENTIAL 

Just a little summarization of this sort and 
it wouldn’t be long before the salesman had a 
splendid lot of data at hand which would show 
him just what the usual reactions are when he 
tries to sell life insurance and just what the 
few surprises he’s met with have been and 
just what are the best ways of meeting the 
various reactions of prospects and keeping from 
being surprised no matter what unusual lines 
their reactions take. 

The more prepared the life insurance sales- 
man is to meet every argument against buy- 
ing and the less often the salesman is swept off 
his feet by surprises, the more sales the agent 
will put across and the more money he will 
make. 


A Safe Guide 


The most successful salesmen are 
able to tell how and why they succeed. 

But they are often tempted to write books 
for the guidance of others. Some of these 
books are of little value and waste the time of 
their readers, but there are writers who speak 
with authority and whose wise counsel is well 
worth the attention of ambitious workers. 

Such a teacher is William Alexander, and 
one of his really helpful books is “The 
Prosperous Agent” (The Spectator Company, 
$1.50). 

This little book is full of practical hints, 
which will increase the business of any life 
underwriter who is capable of assimilating and 
appropriating new ideas. 

The insurance salesman cannot afford to 
stand still. He mrust press forward or he will 
drift backwards; and no insurance man can 


seldom 


advance unless he learns something new every 
day. 
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Such a man will gain enormously if he will 
study this little book, for it bristles with 
novel suggestions which, if followed with tact 
and intelligence, will give new life and fresh- 
ness to his appeals. 


Educational Ideals in Health and Accident 
Insurance 
(Continued from page 4) 

of the layman in the functions of health, acci- 
dent, and life insurance is the principal key 
to the door that will lead you to the field of 
greater volume in business and of increased 
opportunity for service. More than any other 
factor, it will make many blades of grass grow 
where only one now exists. Health, accident 
and life insurance—all so similar in funda- 
mental purposes—should, with respect to their 
economic aspect, be placed on the educational 
map in a comprehensive way. They should 
be permanently represented in our universities 
and high schools, in the press and in the pulpit, 
on the lecture platform, and in connection with 
the community work of our many religious, 
fraternal, charitable, sociological and civic or- 
ganizations. All these should aid, by way of 
instruction, in inculcating in the lay mind the 
principles of life value economics and the 
relation of insurance thereto. Among other 
things, there should be brought home to the 
layman through these channels a proper vision 
of the money value of the life value, the im- 
portance of the conservation of this value to 
self and to dependents, the need of treating 
this value in the same scientific way that we 
now manage our property, the relation of per- 
sonal insurance to the business conduct of the 
family, the folly of living only in the present 
to the exclusion of the future, the wisdom of 
full as distinguished from limited coverage, 
the horror of gambling with life’s uncertain- 
ties when our loved ones are at stake, and the 
moral obligation, the decent citizenship and 
the personal comfort involved in the effecting 
of adequate insurance. 


CLasses NEEDED 

Our philosophy of life has its origin very 
largely in our higher institutions of learning. 
Most of our education, both with respect to 
methods and ideas, is disseminated throughout 
the millions from the top downward. It is, 
therefore, highly important that the economics 
of insurance should be an integral part of the 
curriculum in our schools of education, eco- 
nomics and sociology. Compared with other 
subjects now generally found in the curricu- 
lum of these schools, this step is fully justified 
from a utility standpoint. It is also justified 
from the standpoint of educational discipline. 
As a teacher of insurance for twenty-two 
years, and as one drilled in the customary col- 
legiate subjects during his student days, I know 
that a study of insurance involves a disciplin- 
ary training of the mind fully equal to that 
obtained from some of the courses of study 
now required, and a utility value for future 
service far in excess of them. Health, acci- 
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dent and life insurance should constitute a 
course of study in every one of the schools 
I have mentioned, and in my opinion the 
course should be compulsory. This matter is 
of supreme importance to both the public and 
to the insurance business. These higher schools 
of learning serve as a source of training ap. 
nually to thousands upon thousands of young 
men and women before they go back to their 
respective communities, each to become a 
nucleus of influence, as teacher, clergyman, e¢j.- 
tor, social worker, lawyer, legislator, salesmay 
and business leader. Appreciation of the life 
value and of personal insurance in our eo. 
nomic affairs depends largely upon the proper 
education of our future community leaders 
From them as the top, the insurance idea cap 
be made to percolate downwards among the 
masses. It is, therefore, important that oy 
system of higher education, which develops 
the thought and action of these community 
leaders, should present a truer and better bal. 
anced picture of health, accident and life jp. 
surance as an economic force than is now the 
case. 


INDEMNITY AND PREVENTION 

“Safety first” has made great strides in ou 
educational system, even to the extent of com- 
pulsory instruction: but we know that there 
always will be an irreductible minimum of loss 
of large proportions. Why should not a 
knowledge of indemnity be coupled with that 
pertaining to prevention? The one seeks to 
reduce the amount of physical harm, while the 
other eliminates the economic consequences re- 
sulting from such harm as is not prevented, 
But even with respect to prevention, I be 
lieve that our educational endeavor should go 
beyond its present emphasis of safety first, 
Adding to the average longevity of life values 
is a tremendous step forward for economic 
good, both to the individual and society in 
general. The vast majority of prematurely 
fatal cases are traceable to neglect. Ailments 
that could easily have been arrested if detected 
in time undiscovered or neglected 
through natural procrastination until their pro- 
gress is beyond control. We should regularly 
take an accounting of ourselves, just as “we 
inventory property. Values are 
values, and the life value should not be sub- 
ordinated to that of mere property. This idea 
should also be emphasized in ous educational 
system through all the channels of learning | 
have referred to. If realized as a regular 
practice, what a tremendous change would 
ultimately be reflected in the ciaims account 
of our health and life insurance companies! 
Periodical physical examinations mean to the 
conservation of life values what regular prop- 
erty inspections mean to the reduction of loss 
in that type of value through fire or marine 
perils. 
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(To be continued next week in the Fire and 
Casualty Educational Section of THE SPEC: 
TATOR. ) 
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Securing Your Prospects 


A friend says, “every time we talk with an 
agent who is not succeeding as he should, we 
find that his whole thought is about certain 
This one has just put hinr off for 


prospects. ; 
Some 


one reason and this one for another. 
of them he has seen twenty times; some i ae 
heen after a year or more, and so on. One 
trouble is, he has overrated the value and the 
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Under new management this 
company is making rapid prog- 
ress and is in position to offer 
liberal General Agency Con- 
tracts. Our Disability Clause is 


a wonderful sales closer. 


Address for further informa- 


tion: 
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A Record of Service 


The year 1925 marks the seventy-fourth 
anniversary of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. Ever since 
1851 this Company has furnished unex- 
celled life insurance protection at a low 
net cost and has maintained its record of 
unswerving loyalty to its policyholders. 
The years have brought wonderful 
growth and prosperity. 1v-day, as in the 
past, the whole personnel of the Com- 
pany is imbued with the spirit of service, 
a spirit that permeates the entire activity 
of the organization. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN 
Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
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importance of these prospects; the other is 
that he has not pressed home his message at 
the psychological moment. This may have 
been due to timidity or a lack in the art of 
character reading, and so he has failed to dis- 
cern when the prospect was ready for the 
words, ‘Please write your name on this line.’ 

“Tt very frequently happens that the more 
an agent sees a prospect, the less likely he is 
to write him. We have always believed that 
a man should be closed in one or two inter- 
views. After that, unless the salesman has a 
conquering argument up his sleeve, his canvass 
is apt to become mere repetition and he only 
bores the prospect. Then he has about as much 
chance for success as a hen has to hatch a 
china egg. A new solicitor, however, may 
come along with the same basic arguments put 
out in different form and write the prospect on 
the first interview. Which proves our conten- 
tion that he should study the prospect and real- 
ize the right moment to put the proposition 
across. 

“If you are worrying along with a lot of old 
prospects, each with his own excuse for delay, 
give these cases a rest and go after new mate- 
rial. Make a careful selection of men and 
women who are reasonably prosperous. Com- 
pile a good list of them. Study these people. 
If you think best, send them some literature 
first, but be sure to interview them with a 
definite proposition which you worked out in 
advance. 

“Tf you will see five new people every day 
in this way for a month we can promise you 
that old prospects will not worry you. 

“Success in writing life insurance begins 
with a systematic search for new material and 
it continues only so long as the agent con- 
tinues to come into daily contact with new 
material. That's the whole secret of success 
in the insurance business. You know it as well 
as we do. The man who has no money, the 
man who will insure in the spring or the fall 
or next month, the man who is waiting for 
better times, the man who puts off insuring 
until this or that happens, these prospects are 
Let him be 
written now, and the agent who goes out and 
finds him is the ‘man of the hour.’ ”—Pruden- 
tial Weekly Record. 


of absolutely no use to you to-day. 


Atlas Life Meeting 


The super-salesman club of the Atlas Life 
Insurance Company, Tulsa, recently held its 
sixth annual convention at the home office. 
Two days were given over to business sessions 
and entertainment, and the visiting agents were 
welcomed by President H. O. McClure. Ad- 
dresses were made by officers of the company 
and by R. H. Doyle, president of the Atlas 
super-salesman club. Entertainment features 
were a theater party on the evening of the first 
day and, on the second day, a banquet at the 
Hotel Mayo. 
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Peoples 
Life 
Insurance 
Company 


$3,483,201.42 on Deposit with the 
Indiana Insurance Department 


Indiana 


$375,907.67 Surplus Protection to 
Policyholders 


$40,000,000.00 


NEW STANDARD POLICIES, LOW RATES, 
DISABILITY CLAUSE, DOUBLE INDEM- 
NITY PROVISION, MONTHLY INCOME, 
GUARANTEED SETTLEMENTS. 


Insurance in force 


TERRITORY OPEN IN 


INDIANA, OHIO, ILLINOIS, MICHIGA 
— TENNESSEE, TEXAS AN 


A few top notch contracts to Insurance 
Producers with experience, character and 
ability. Address the Company. 











ATTENTION 


One of the primary objects 
of this Company is to extend 
genuine cooperation to its 
agents. Experience has taught 
us such a method is profitable 
because it promotes good 
fellowship and enthusiasm for 
a common cause, and induces 
loyalty to it. We want more 
Field Men and General Agents 
for Illinois and Indiana. Ref- 
erence required. Write. 


A. E. JOHNSON, Asst. to Pres. 
CHICAGO NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


202 So. State St. Suite 314-324 


Chicago, Illinois 
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NEW POLICY 





Disability Benefits of 
$15.00 per $1,000.00 
Waiver of Premium 


Broader Double 
Indemnity Clause 


Loans at end 
of 2nd year. 


The 
Manhattan Life 


Insurance Co. 
of New York 
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Life Insurance Eliminating Pauperism 


Efforts to eliminate pauperism, or at least 
to reduce it to a minimum and thus relieve 
the various State governments of a burden 
that adds millions annually to the cost of ad- 
ministration, are meeting with marked success, 
Federal statistics show. 

The latest data available in regard to this 
phase of national life covers the years from 
1914 to 1923, inclusive, and discloses that while 
in the former there were 91.5 almshouse in- 
mates for each 100,000 of population, there 
were only 71.5 in each hundred thousand at 
the beginning of 1924. 

Great centers of population, where poverty 
usually finds its favored stalking place, have 
participated in this trend toward marked re- 
duction, the following table indicating the pro- 
gress made: 


Per 100,000 Population 


State . 1910 1923 
CAMGEGHINIG: 5s kinicomrdeanavarters 195.4 138.5 
Massachusetts: «60.6. isesasca0e 194.7 141.5 
New YOR sos.s os oiscuwra acne Ese 81.6 
RIO 2.000 esaratatiaNe, dna )eve wMereline 160.5 114.2 
Pennsylvania ~..06 eseccciwe 125.3 89.6 


The factors in this successful effort are 
numerous. Widows’ pensions, improved sani- 
tation and medical care (which has in many 
instances spared those charged with family re- 
sponsibilities who otherwise might have died), 
long periods of general prosperity and gen- 
eral development which relieved the unem- 
ployment situation and the ever-increasing 
tendency to acquire additional life insurance 
protection. 


INSURANCE A FACTOR 

These are some of the reasons why the path 
“over the hill” is not as worn as it formerly 
was and perhaps none of them has contributed 
more to the reduction of pauperism than in- 
surance. This is the opinion of Edward S. 
Andrews, of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, who has carefully studied this phase 
of that organization's activity. 

“An interesting and helpful story might be 
told,” Mr. Andrews says, “if a survey could be 
made of the insurance policies which have been 
purchased in recent years for the perpetuation 
of financial aid to aged or infirm persons who 
are dependent upon others for support. The 
normal son, or son-in-law, provides for the 
‘old folks’ and recognizes this care as a moral 
obligation. 

“Realizing that his death would mean the 
withdrawal of such support and consequent 
hardship to the dependents, the provider in 
thousands of instances has acquired a monthly 
income policy which provides sufficient funds 
for their support, thus resting assured that for 
five or even ten years after his death the 
possibility of pauperism and the almshouse 
is remote.” 

In his opinion the widow and children can- 
not always provide for other dependents from 
funds left to them. 
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PROVIDING FOR DEPENDENTS 

“This is not often practical,” he says, “be. 
cause usually the sum left to a widow is just 
enough to support her and her children and jt 
would be imposing too great a burden to ask 
her to provide for others. ‘The separate 
monthly income policy is the most advisable 
for the purpose and it not only gives comfort 
to those who are old or ill, but it relieves 
others of the burden of caring for them,” 

“Insurance of this type,’ he concludes, 
“seems to be the most convenient and least 
burdensome method for guaranteeing the com. 
fort of old people, and while we can't, of 
course, claim that it has kept dependents of 
our policyholders out of the almshouse, we do 
know definitely that many of those receiving 
our monthly income check have told us it js 
their sole means of support.” 


College Insurance 

If you are going to do any figuring for 
parents on insurance for the college education 
of their boys and girls, it is well to calculate 
that the expense will run about a thousand 
dollars a year for either sex. 

This figure may be decreased or increased 
according to the college attended and _ other 
conditions, hence if you are putting on an en- 
dowment policy to mature at college age it 
would have to be about $4000 for the custom: 
ary four-year period. 

Sometimes a man has what he considers 
enough insurance without taking into consid- 
eration the question of college education, 
which if carried on by his wife after his 
death would be a heavy expense. It might be 
impossible without additional insurance. 

When a man is at the point where he is 
putting his children through college this will 
appeal to him most strongly, and is the time 
to approach him for additional ordinary in- 
surance along this line—say $4000 or $5000 
enough to complete college plans if the father 
dies—John Hancock Signature. 





In the States of 


Illinois, Michigan, 
Ohio and Missouri 


If You Can Interest Us, 
We Can Interest You. 
Let’s Talk It Over? § 


3 months to 60 
Ordinary. Non- 





Age Limit: 
years. Plan: 
Participating. 


Providers Life 


Assurance Co. 
1530-32 N. Robey, 
Chicago, IIl. 


J. J. DUBOURG, Agency Manager. 
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Stephen M. Babbit 


President 


HUTCHINSON KANSAS 

















More Co-operation With Trust Companies 
(Concluded from page 35) 


municipal bonds with a very low rate of in- 
terest are sold largely to eager investors for 
the controlling that the income is 
exempt from the income taxes. If our life 
insurance salesmen emphasized as persistently 
—as do the security salesmen—the freedom of 
their wares from income taxation, they would 
sell even more insurance to the 7,698,321 in- 
dividuals who must make Federal income tax 


reason 


returns, 


CHANGE OF INTEREST 


The pre-eminent advantage, however, of a 
life insurance estate over any other estate is 
that the policyholder can reserve the right to 
change the beneficial do with the 
policies as he will during his lifetime; use 
them for security for needed loans or other- 
wise. Yet at his death, if the policies are pay- 
able direct by the insuring company to desig- 
nated beneficiaries other than his estate—then 


interest; 


the policy proceeds, however large, are entirely 
free from all State inheritance taxes and all 
estate settlement charges, and from 
the Federal estate tax except as to insurance 
in excess of $40,000. 


ive frec 


Indeed life insurance so paid is the only 
property that can be left by an individual at 
his death to his heirs and depetdents that is 
not depleted by charges and taxes. 


THE SPECTATOR 


INHERITANCE TAXATION 





New Book Is Edited by John A. 
Stevenson and Griffin M. Lovelace 


AUTHOR IS LEON GILBERT SIMON 








Detailed Information and Charts Make 
Volume Indispensable to Life Agents 
and Officers 
Perhaps no single subject is so prominently 
before the life insurance agents of the country 
as that of inheritance taxation. Not only is it 
before the agents, but it is uppermost in the 
minds of a great many citizens who are seek- 
ing some means of keeping their estates intact 
after death. 
insurance executives, general agents, brokers 


For this and similar reasons life 


and agents should purchase and read and study 
the new book, entitled “Inheritance Taxation,” 
which has just made its appearance. The 
volume is written by Leon Gilbert Simon and 
is jointly edited by John Alterd Stevenson, 
second vice-president of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States, and 
Griffin M. Lovelace, director of the life insur- 
ance course at New York University. Thus 
not only the author but the editors of the work 
are men whose records of life 
achievement have made their names favorably 
known throughout the nation. 


insurance 


Torics DETAILED 

“Inheritance Taxation” is a book which goes 
into its topic in detail and points out the value 
of life insurance as a method of solving in- 
heritance tax problems. It is a complete and 
painstaking presentation of the subject and 
contains a series of charts by means of which 
the inheritance tax which will be levied on a 
given estate may be computed with a minimum 
of effort and with the very best results from 
the life The 
book is published and copyrighted, 1925, by 


insurance agent’s standpoint. 
Harper & Brothers and embraces 331 pages of 
tabular and text matter. 

The book “Inheritance Taxation” is a pan- 
orama of the entire field of inheritance taxa- 
be atiected by, the 
The 


theory and practice of inheritance taxation are 


tion as it may affect, or 


modern application of life insurance. 
effectively dealt with; inheritance taxation as 
with revenues 
State 


it actually operates, together 


resulting, is discussed; a summary of 


and Federal statutes affecting this question is 


SECTION 










ameell 
OG nun 


One of Illinois oldest and best 
companies. Organized 1897. 


Assets over $5,000,000. In- 
surance in force $116,000,000. 
Purely mutual. 


Full coverage contracts. Or- 
dinary Life — Installment — 
Double Indemnity — Term — 
20-Pay Savings. 


The best for the policyholder 
and agent. 


Operating in 20 States. For 


territory write today. 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT 











presented; value of estates in units of 3i00,- 
coo are set forth; and practically every con- 
sideration that may have a bearing on the sub- 
ject is exhaustively analyzed. 

Methods of calculating inheritance 
supplemented by tabulations so clear as to be 
almost self-explanatory, are given in the book 


“axes, 


and the life insurance agent who wishes to 
hgure out the inheritance tax on an estate in 
any particular locality has only to turn to the 
statutes of the State involved and the Federal 
statute which applies in order to determine the 
answer. [Exemptions applying to non-resident 
estates are given by States as well as the de- 
Detailed 
examples of how the taxes apply on various in- 
stanced estates are submitted and a chapter is 
devoted to the valuation of annuities and life 
Tables accompany 
the valuations, and the book closes with listings 
States of incorporation of leading 


ductibility of the Federal estate tax. 


and remainder interests. 


showing 








EDMUND P. MELSON, President 


SPECIAL FEATURES ABOUT CONTINENTAL POLICIES THAT OFFER 


A WIDER FIELD - - INCREASED OPPORTUNITIES 


Age limits 8 to 65 

Major surgical operation benefits. 

Loan values at end of first year under most forms 

Annual dividends on certain policies issued at non-participating rates. 

Unexcelled underwriting service for sub-standard policies. 
accepts approximately 95% of all cases submitted. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


The Company now 


P. M. HARPER, Vice President 
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railroads and corporations, together with the be considered on the same basis as their pres- 
names of the firms. ent insurance. 

The book, entitled “Inheritance Taxation,” As the laws of several States do not permit 
is indexed so that the different sections are the issuance of insurance without a current 
readily accessible and is of such character that medical examination it will be impossible to 
it is indispensable to the modern life insurance extend the privileges of Policyhoiders’ Oppor- 
representative. It may be obtained through tunity Month to the residents of such States, 
The Spectator Company at $5 per copy. while in North Carolina the amount will be 

$2000 and less with examination. The Mis- 
souri State Life has set its goal at $30,000,000 


SETS GOAL AT $30,000,000 in written business for September. 
September Is Policyholders’ Month With —___—_——_—_——_ 
Missouri State Life—New Medical A Life Insurance Suggestion 


Examinations Eliminated nis : : 
There is a certain class of shyster lawyers 

Sr. Louts, Mo., September 1.—-The Missouri called ambulance chasers. They scan every 
State Life Insurance Company of St. Louis, daily to see who has been injured during the 
Mo., has selected September as Policyholders’ day and they go to see the injured at once 
Opportunity Month in appreciation of their and seek to become attorney to prosecute the 
patronage and to provide a means for the field person or corporation supposedly responsible 
men to materially increase their life insurance for the accident. On a percentage basis, they 
production. fare well. But the injured do not fare so 
During September all policyholders of the well. A close relative to the ambulance chaser 
company who have been issued life insurance is the stock salesman who watches to see who 
on a medical examination since September 1, has died and left a life insurance policy to the 


1922, excepting those beyond the attained in- widow. 


surance age of 55 years, or who already have Millions of dollars are thus taken from 
the company’s limit, or who are disability widows who have no business experience or 
claimants may apply for as much as $10,000 knowledge of stock values. They aim to do 
new life or endowment insurance, term ex- the right thing but they do the wrong thing 


cluded, on a special form of application which and lose their money. If these stock salesmen 
will enable the company, in most instances, to do not get it, some worthless friend or rela- 
issue the policy without new medical exami- tive may borrow it and away it goes for good. 
nation. Instead of making life insurance payable in 

Applicants with sub-standard insurance will a lump sum to the widow it can be handled 








safely in two ways: Provide for enough cash 
to cover cost of the funeral and make the reg 
payable in monthly instalments until it is all 
paid. Or, make the lump sum payable to some 
trust company, or to the insurance company 
in trust, to be reinvested or paid to the widow 
to meet her needs. In this way sharks cannot 
fleece her, or poor relations borrow her jp. 
surance money. It gives her creditable stand. 
ing in the community, cares for her needs, and 
makes the money go farther than it would if 
she had the whole sum to spend at once. Any 
policy can be made over to provide for this 
safety. — Successful Farming. 


Hegeman Memorial Hall Dedicated 


The John Rogers Hegeman Memorial Hall, 
presented to the Stony Brook School for Boys 
by the estate of John Rogers Hegeman, long 
president of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, was officially dedicated last week at 
Stony Brook, L. I., New York. The chief 
speakers were: Frederick H. Ecker, senior 
vice-president of the Metropolitan Life, and 
Judge Frederick FE. Crane of the New York 
Court of Appeals. 


New Travelers’ Rates 
The Travelers has announced a new sched- 
ule of rates showing reductions, particularly 
at the older ages. Principal changes are the 
climination of instalment options and the ex- 
tension of permanent total disabiilty provi- 





sions 














Fieldmen Profit 


mit 


yielded an average profit to fieldmen of 


It is easy to see how the Prospect Bureau 
can be the basis of success. It shortens 
the selling process. It furnishes ‘‘live”’ 
leads in adequate number. It eliminates 
much ‘‘cold’’ canvass. 

The Prospect Bureau is one reason why 
a good many of the better producers are 


comer, a general agent, brought with 
him an agency organization of nearly 
three hundred men. 

Let us tell you the whole story of what 
The Guardian is doing to better the field- 
man’s success. 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice President 
THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE 


Founded 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 
50 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK 


b ® 
In 1924 The Guardian’s Prospect Bureau 
600% in commissions over their invest- 
ment. In some sections it ran as high 
as 3000%. 


casting their lot with us. One new Insurance Co. 


COMPANY OF AMERICA HERBERT M. WOOLLEN 


LIFE 





| NDIANAPOLIS 








Established 1899 








PRESIDENT 
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OUT IN INDIANA 


The state of history, a leading commonwealth in agriculture 
and manufacturing, can be found the widest possible scope for 
successful men in Life Insurance Salesmanship. THE WEST- 
ERN RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of Muncie, 
Indiana, has just closed a MILLION DOLLAR deal on one of 
the largest manufacturing enterprises in the west. The com- 
pany is making satisfactory progress and can use capable men 
in its organization under advantageous contracts. Address 
communications to either— 

Gaylord Davidson, Agency Manager, 
John W. Dragoo, Secretary, 
J. H. Leffler, President. 











YOU may be the fellow we want. 
WE may be the Company you want. 


LOUISIANA STATE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


HOME OFFICE SHREVEPORT, LA. 


J.C. EVERETT, Mer. J. E. LEEPER, Mer., 
317 Wilson Bldg. P. O. Box 1077, 
Dallas, Texas Little Rock, Ark. 


Will open new terri- 
tory if justifiable. 














THE WOMAN’S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 


ORGANIZED OCTOBER 1, 1892 
Largest Fraternal Benefit Society in the World Composed Exclusively of Women 


The Rates are Adequate 

Total Membership is over 268,000 

The Reserve Fund is over $19,000,000 

Its Business Standing is of the Best 

Gives Safe Protection to Women and the Children of its Members 
Health Service at W. B. A. Health Centers 

Visiting Nurse Service Free for Sick Members 

Summer Camps and Clubs for Girls 

Has Junior Rose Courts and Cradle Roll for Infants 

Its Reviews are Social and Welfare Centers 


Write for Information to 


MISS BINA M. WEST MISS FRANCES D. PARTRIDGE, 


HOME LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York 
ETHELBERT IDE LOW, President 
The 65th Annual Report Shows: 


Premiums received during the year 1924..................% $8,003,453 
Payments to Policyholders and their Beneficiaries in Death 

Claims, Endowments, Dividends, etc..............000. 6,321,524 
TRGNCONE EE AMR Ss cacanvdacanadceudidaideresdemunse 2,801,996 
Actual Mortality 62.4% of the amount expected. 

Raisin tik) ONO i oo 6c. oe chica neddccddedesacehessdousee 260,530,414 
RGM BM ie v.o'cioc i Sécdawacnvedddacsursedtiotasteas 51,457,218 
For Agency Apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agents 
256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 

















Supreme Commander, Port Huron, Michigan Supreme Record Keeper, Port Huron, Michigan 














GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Harrison B. Smith, President 


presents opportunity for liberal contracts covering definite 
territory with Home Office registry and with power of ap- 
pointment of sub-agents. 

The States of West Virginia, Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, South Carolina, North Carolina, Georgia, Michigan, 
Oklahoma and Washington. 


Address ERNEST C. MILAIR, Vice President and Sec’y 








The Home Life Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH 
to 60 years next birthday. 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from 
date of issue and are up-to-date in every respect. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and 
TOTAL AND PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE 
INDEMNITY FEATURES, and are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 

A Home Life policy brings peace of 

mind to the man who loves his family. 





Basil S. Walsh, President P. J. Cunningham, Vice-President 
Joseph L. Durkin, Secretary John J. Gallagher, Treasurer 
Dr. E. Bryan Kyle, Medical Director 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Pa. 














SOUTHERN LIFE AND HEALTH INS. CO. 
‘“‘Oldest and Best’’ 


Has openings for good debit men and business 
producers. 








P.O. BOX 884 BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Full Home Office co-operation enables our agents to 
succeed. 
Desirable territory open to men of ability. 
ASSETS OVER SEVEN MILLIONS 
INSURANCE IN FORCE OVER FIFTY-FIVE MILLIONS 


The Capitol Life Insurance Company 


CLARENCE J. DALY, President. DENVER, COLORADO 











LOUIS W. MACK, President 


med 












FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE 
AND ALL ALLIED LINES 





GEO. H. SCOTT, General Agent 


$ is “op 
Cnerican Genera lmsurance Company 


AMERICAN GENERAL HOME OFFICE BUILDING 
326 NORTH MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 
Cc. A. FARWELL, Managing Underwriter 


JOHN D. MARTIN, Secretary 








AN AMERICAN COMPANY 
FOR 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 
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Non Assessable Policies 
SUBSTANTIAL SAVING 





Keystone Indemnity 
Exchange 


Insuring all classes of Automobiles for 


FIRE, THEFT, COLLISION, PROPERTY 
DAMAGE and PERSONAL 
LIABILITY 





Keystone Indemnity 
Company 


Attorney-in-fact 





R. A. CHASE 
President 


Otis Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Special Representatives desired in Pennsylvania and Maryland 








SUPERVISOR 


An Eastern Life Insurance Company 
is desirous of obtaining a few ex- 
perienced Life Insurance producers 
who are ambitious to become Super- 
visors for the following territories: 


Eastern Pennsylvania Maryland 
District of Columbia Delaware 
Tennessee Kentucky 
Indiana Michigan 


West Virginia 


Age 30 to 45 preferred. 


All correspondence strictly confi- 
dential. 


Address Supervisor 


Care of THE SPECTATOR 


























AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


By AMBROSE RYDER 
A NEW, COMPLETE, STANDARD TREATISE 


Ideal for Agents, Brokers, Adjusters and Underwriters. 
A Handy Reference Book for all Fields of Automobile 
Insurance. 


Covering this unique and ideally arranged book The Eastern 
Underwriter says it is ‘‘Written in his best and cleverest vein 
by one of the country’s leading experts on the subject.” 

This excellent reference and text-book has been written in 
non-technical language, to fill a long-felt need for some standard 
work on automobile insurance—a book that will be of use to 
the man in the field as well as the man in the office. This book 
will save endless correspondence between the agent and the 
home office on matters pertaining to special coverages, policy 
features, how to insure unusual risks, fleet rating, etc. 


DO YOU KNOW THAT 
THERE ARE MORE THAN 20 DIFFERENT KINDS OF 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE PROTECTION? 


These and many other matters are carefully explained in 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


A separate chapter is devoted to SALES METHODS in use 
by successful agents and brokers in various parts of the country. 

A prominent claims man has said: “I have read Automobile 
Insurance and it has given me a better understanding of some 
automobile insurance problems than I was able to gather 
during many years of practical claims experience.” 

It is an ideal book for young people in insurance offices, who 
are anxious to broaden their knowledge of automobile insurance. 


LEND THEM A HELPING HAND! 
Price per copy, $3.75 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 








CHICAGO 








New 1925 Edition Issued 


NEW YORK INSURANCE LAW 


Annotated 
By WILLIAM EDWARD BALDWIN 
Editor, New York Banking Law, Baldwin’s Statute Service, Ete 





This new edition of the New York Insurance Law contains 

all amendments to January, 1926, with annotations from 

Decisions of the Courts to March, 1925, Rulings of the 
Attorney General, and an Appendix containing 


Miscellaneous Laws Relating to Insurance 
and 


A Summary of the Requirements Relating 
to Fees and Taxes Payable by Insurance 
Companies of New York and Other States 


This is the first printing of the complete 

Insurance Law of New York, since 1922 
Every one requiring knowledge of the New York Insurance Law 

should possess this new and complete book 
Over 450 pages; flexible fabrikoid binding; gilt stamped 
Price $7.50 

The publishers of the 1925 edition of NEW YORK INSURANCE LAW were formerly 
the publishers and own the copyright of Parker’s Insurance Law of New York, a com- 


plete edition of which has not been printed since the year 1922. NEW YORK INSUR- 
ANCE LAW, therefore, takes the place of the former Parker's Insurance Law of New York 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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